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PREFACE 



Now that the evaluation report is in its final form, 
the members of the evaluation team wish to express their 
appreciation to the State staff* the local directors and 
supervisors, the ABE counselors and teachers, and the many 
students who contributed their time, energy and experience 
to make this study possible. 

Without exception, we found the personnel responsible 
for ABE to be open, forthright and sincere in their desire 
to help us take a "hard" look at the quality and effectiveness 
of their programs. In turn we have made every possible 
attempt to maintain the rigor, discipline, and objectivity 
required to provide an impartial examination and appraisal 
of the program. 

Reliable and valid social survey procedures were 
followed in all phases of data collection, and the analysis 
and interpretation of hard data were undertaken by staff 
members who remained detached from the observational and 
interview aspects of the study. Consequently, we believe 
that the following report presents an impartial and unbiased 
view, that it accurately reflects the strengths as well as 
the weaknesses of the overall program, and that it provides 
a knowledge base for improving and strengthening Adult Basic 
Education in the State of New York, 

We are especially appreciative of the helpful and 
cooperative efforts by Monroe C, Neff, Director of the 
Division of Continuing Education; Alfred T, Houghton, Chief; 
and Neil Carr, Acting Chief of the Bureau of Basic Continuing 
Education; Joseph Winfrey, Coordinator of Federal Adult Basic 
Education. New York City; James Warren, Director of Welfare 
Basic Education, New York City; Mrs, Gladys Alesi, Director, 
WIN, New York City; and the following Directors and/or 
Coordinators of Adult Basic Education: 

Mrs, Doris Moss, New York City; Mrs, Joan O’Gorman, 
Yonkers; Edwin Agresta, Schenectady; Garrett Morphy, 
Albany; Jerry Franciosa, Niagara Falls; Jerry Yavno, 
Buffalo; Bill Jacques, Syracuse; Elliott Lethbridge, 

White Plains; Don Montano, Utica; and Miss June 
Rousseau, Rochester, 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



This report is presented in three parts. Part I 
provides the setting for the study, establishes the parameters, 
describes the research design and highlights the findings, 
conclusions, and recommendations. 

Part II consists of a description and analysis of the 
program in terms of the students, their characteristics, and 
factors related to their "uccess or achievement. This phase 
of the study was conducted primarily to establish base line 
data and to identify trends and changes which have occurred 
over a four-year time span. 

Part III provides a current description and analysis 
of the program in tne areas of instruction and instructional 
technology, method; and materials, use ' human and physical 
resources, program development and coordination, management 
and supervision, and staff development. 



Res ults 

Following are the highlights cf the study in terms 
of strengths, areas for improvement, innovations, and 
recommendations . 
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Strengths 

1, Exceptionally dedicated, enthusiastic, and pro- 
fesionally competent staff at all levels of operation* 

2, Target audience is being reached in terms of low 
level jobs held by or unemployment among participants. 

i. Excellent coordination of related community services 
and reciprocal referral practices — particularly In 
the larger centrally-located facilities, 

J|. An increase over the past five years in rate of 

completion among participants and a decrease in the 
rate of dropout. In other words the overall program is 

1 
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increasing in effectiveness in terms of higher 
completion and lover dropout. 

5. A large majority of students who drop out do so 
for non-program related reasons. 

6. ABE programs as they now operate offer ? great 
deal in terms of academic achievement for those 
who participate on a regular basis. There has 
been a slight increase in rate of growth (two grade 
levels or more) per 100 hours of instruction over 
the past four years. 

7. The adoption and implementation of learning labs 
has enhanced the effectiveness of the program 

in terms of attendance and rate of learni* j;. 

8. The trend toward the employment of full-time 
administrators, teachers and aides has measurably 
increased program effectiveness in the areas of 
recruitment, attendance, dropout and student 
achievement . 

9* Nearly all programs have high levels of individualized 
instruction. 

10. The expanding practice of employing former students 
and neighborhood residents as paraprofessionals 
and of seeking greater ethnic and racial represen- 
tation among the professional staff has greatly 
improved the practice, quality, and relevancy. of 
ABE in the larger programs. 



Areas for Improvement 

1. There is a definite trend toward lower enrollments 
and unless funding levels are increased this trend 
is likely to intensify. 

2. The program enrolls a disproportionately high 
number of females in each racial and ethnic group. 
This disparity is a serious one- -particularly 
among Blacks. 

3. There ic a trend toward declining participation 
among those at the lowest educational level, i.e., 
sixth grade level end telow. 

There is a trend toward declining deily attendance 
in the overall program. 
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5. Local directors and coordinators are frequently 
overworked, unnecessarily burdened with administra- 
tive trivia and antiquated budgeting requirements. 
They also suffer from lack of adequate office 
assistance, equipment and space. 

6. Counseling resources are in short supply and most 
programs suffer because of inadequate number of 
full-time, trained staff in this area. 

7. Outreach centers are generally poorly equipped and 
inadequate in terms of facilities. They are 
decreasing in number which further restricts the 
program in terms of serving the lowest educational 
and income levels. 

8. Child-centered and non-adult materials are still 
being overly used in certain programs. 

9. A few programs are staffed without regard to 
ethnic or racial representation from the instruc- 
tional and paraprofessional levels through the 
administrative level , 

10. Generally, the curriculum (although nighly indi- 
vidualized in terms of learning methods and 
materials! is not relevant or pertinent to the 
pressing problems and needs of the adult learners, 
i.e., there is too much emphasis on academics 
or on subject matter for its own sake. 

31* The quality of equipment, materials, facilities 
and instruction is usually inversely related to 
distance from the central facility. In other words, 
the closer programs are located to staff headquarters 
or central learning labs, th"' more likely they are 
to be adequate in these terms. 

12. Smaller programs operated by part-time staff have 
serious enrollment and attendance problems. 

13- The collection and condensation of test scores 
purporting to measure reading comprehension, 
vocabulary development, and numerical ability 
raises serious questions about the validity of the 
overall achievement data developed at the state 
level . 
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I nnovations 

1. Extremely effective use of student government and 
advisory committees to facilitate policy making, 
evaluating teacher competence, maintaining morale, 
recruiting, follow-through and as a device for 
teaching and practice in social and interpersonal 
responsibilities . 

2. Contributions to the orientation and in-service 
development of social workers by the ABE administra- 
tive staff to establish more viable linkages between 
welfare and ABE with the individual student as the 
focal point of concern. 

3. Providing office and counseling space for Employment 
Agency personnel within the ABE center to facilitate 
realistic and effective occupational counseling and 
job placement or upgrading. 

4. Effective use of group counseling as a part of the 
instructional process to reduce alienation, develop 
self-concept s and acquire the skills of democratic 
leadership . 

5. The establishment of a readily accessible taxonomy 
of useful and relevant ABE materials classified by 
subject matter, cognitive complexities and interest 
or problem areas. 

6. The practice of selecting teachers on the basi ^ of 
probability of success in ABE and then giving them 
a trial period or pre-employment overview before 
committing them to the program. 

7. The establishment of effective and relevant ABE 
programs in institutions such as county jails, 
hospitals, industrial organizations, etc. 



Recommendations 



In view of the foregoing overview of strengths, 
weaknesses, and innovations the following recommendations 
are offered for improving various elements in ABE as it 
presently operates through Title III programs in the State 
of New York. (More specific suggestions for program improve- 
ment are made in the text of the report in Parts ’(I and III.) 
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1. That increased funding be sought and more efforts 
directed toward combining various types of ABE 
programs which are now in operation. 

2. That efforts be maue to employ more staff on a 
full-time basis, that each city have o full-time 
coordinator, and that more resources be directed 
toward the work overload facing local administrators. 

3. That the areas of innovations identified and described 
in this report be implemented throughout the entire 
system. 

4. That new, creative and Intensive efforts be made 

to recruit more males (especially those of minority 
groups) and lower educational level participants. 

5. That more reality-centered and adult problem oriented 
curricula be established to further the goals of 

!iBE and to increase rates of attendance. 



6. That dropouts be redefined to include only those 
who leave for program related reasons, i.e., 
dissatisfaction, failure experience, low motivation, 
etc . 



7. That programs be evaluated and designed on the 
basis of behavioral changes (practical skills) 
sought among the participants rather than on 
child-centered models of grade level gain, subject 
matter learned, etc. 

8. That teachers be given intensive in-service training 
to enhance their competence in using a wide range 

of adult education methods designed to functionalize 
learning around the interests, problems, needs and 
wants of the learners. 

9. That resources, when available, be directed toward 
establishing mini-labs and mere outreach centers. 

10. That programs of ABE in institutions (Jails, hospi- 
tals, industries, etc.) be expanded. 

11. That action research be undertaken to better adapt 
ABE materials and practices to the rapidly expanding 
programs for non-English speaking adults. 



12. That all programs begin or expand the U 3 e of student 
and community advisory committees ar.d neighborhood 
recruiters to reverse the trend toward declining 
enrollments . 
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13* That informal inventories be used more frequently 

in assessing student abilities and in making decisions 
on placement. That standardized achievement tests 
be restricted for the purpose of establishing group 
gains or norms* and that uniform testing procedures 
be established throughout the state system. 

Ikr That lea^ ling lab and classroom activities be more 
systematically and effectively coordinated to 
achieve greater continuity in student activities 
and performance. 

15* That the administration of ABE convey to all inter- 
ested parties that present ABE programs are much 
more effective t.han past or present childhood 
education programs in terms of motivation to parti- 
cipate, motivation to learn, holding power and 
rate of learning, It is not suggested that these 
points be made to demonstrate superiority of 
performance* but to indicate that innovations and 
discoveries are being made in ABE which have many 
implications for improving the education of children 
and youth. 
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CHAPTER II 



BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE 



Adu" 1 1 Basic Education represents this nation's 
greatest single experiment in adult education. Unprecedented 
sums (for adult education at least) have been appropriated 
to numerous federal agencies for the basic education of 
undereducated, under-employed, and otherwise disadvantaged 
adults • The urgent and critical need for expanded, reality 
centered, effective adult basic education programs is amply 
documented by Congressional Record, Reports of National 
Advisory Committees, the decay of our central cities, the 
spread of rural slums, the shortage of highly skilled man- 
power, the 13 million adults who cannot effectively read a 
newspaper, and the more than 2k million American adu]ts who 
function below the eighth grade ability level! 

Basic education essential to a productive and respon- 
sible citizenry must provide and build upon the literacy 
and learning skills of reading, writing, computation, 
effective oral communication, and the skills of critical 
thinking. As the participant acquires the foregoing compe- 
tencies he needs opportunities to acquire the essential 
knowledge and skills for competence as worker, parent, con- 
sumer, manager of resources and responsible citizen. 

The U. S. Office of Education has been given a prime 
responsibility for engaging the poor, the alienated, the 
educationally and socially disadvantaged in significant 
learning experiences which will lead to meaningful employ- 
ment, positive self concepts, enhanced information processing 
capacities and increased intellectual, social, family, 
personal, and civic competence. To fulfill this responsibility, 
the Office of Education has implemented action programs in 
the 50 states and territories and established a variety of 
special demonstration projects in ABE. To date less than 
ten per cent of the target audience has been reached by 
these programs. 

Although some form of adult basic education has been 
ongoing for over 100 years, its phenomenal growth nationwide 
in the past five years was activated by a belated recogni- 
tion that functional illiteracy was widespread, that it was 
inexorably linked with poverty, and that it was a major 
impediment to the social and economic well-being of the 
disadvantaged. The continuous evaporation of unskilled Job 
categories requiring minimal educational preparation also 
added to the difficulties of the disadvantaged. Recognition 
of these factors led to Federal funding of adult basic 
education through programs under the auspices of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, the U. S. Office of Education, 
and the Department of Labor. 
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It was perceived that upgrading of reading, computa- 
tional, and other social living skills was necessary if the 
adult illiterates were to be moved out of dependency or 
underemployment into satisfactory income-producing employment* 
In fact, there was fairly universal agreement that a frontal 
attack on functional illiteracy was necessary, but many 
questions arose when large ABE programs were about to be 
implemented. Who was prepared to teach, administer, and 
supervise ABE? What kinds of curricula and materials should 
be utilized? What kind of testing program would be valid? 
Where should classes be held and for how long? How should 
the programs be organized; what kinds of controls, structures, 
and communication mechanisms were needed? How could disad- 
vantaged adults be recruited and their continuous attendance 
be assured? Whac kinds of linkages were needed with com- 
munity organizations for supportive services and with service 
organizations for basic needs? 

It was found at the onset of these programs that a 
large proportion of this target population was different 
from that involved traditionally in adult education and 
Americanization programs* They were not immigrants eager 
to learn a new language, or highly motivated workers attending 
night school to upgrade their skills, nor were they high 
school dropouts seeking a few credits to meet college entrance 
requirements. They represented the unemployed or under- 
employed, the welfare recipient, and the disillusioned high 
school dropout and the socially alienated members of ,,ociety. 
They were largely native born, undereducated, underskilled, 
and many were recent migrants from agricultural communities 
to our urban centers. They also represented a large group 
from an ethnic minority, poorly motivated, disorganized, 
who did not respond very well to recruitment via mass media 
channels. Most were found to be several years behind in 
basic education skills* 

It was learned that various traditional teaching 
methods and materials were not applicable to this population. 
It was also discovered that a whole gamut of supportive 
services had to be extended to the students to enable them 
to attend and maintain attendance in classes* Furthermore, 
it was found that the standardized testing instruments 
developed for public school children did not accurately 
reflect their achievement levels or progress. Cognitive 
gaps, visual and perceptual difficulties, fear of failure 
and testing, and cultural differences were impediments to 
achievement on standardized instruments. These also mili- 
tated against them when they applied for jobs in the private 
or public sector, or for apprenticeship or MDT training slots 
where screening and testing was mandated; they were invariably 
screened out* 
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These and other significant findings challenged 
the thinking of adult educators. They led, in varying 
degrees, to the development and use of new materials, both 
programmed and semiprogrammed; to the use of new educational 
hardware and visual aids, to a search for new instruments 
for testing and diagnosis, to new patterns of classroom 
grouping and individualized approaches to instruction; to 
the recruitment and utilization of paraprofessionals ; tc 
the emphasis on preservice and inservice training of ABE 
instructors and supervisory personnel on national, State 
and local levels; and to the evaluation and revision of 
program structure. 

To what degiee this challenge has been met in ^he 
State of New York by the adult basic education programs of 
the State Education Department becomes a valid subject of 
inquiry based on two important and logical premises: 

1. The Division of Adult Education Programs of the 
U.S, Office of Education has mandated that statewide 
evaluations of ABE programs be undertaken, 

2. The Division of Continuing Education in the State 
Education Department of New York has a proprietary 
interest in assessing how the funds with which it 
has been entrusted have been used, how its program 
guidelines have been implemented, and the impact 
the various programs have had upon participants. 

The purpose of this study is to evaluate selected 
aspects of the Adult Basic Education program in the State 
of New York and assess its effectiveness in delivering 
meaningful basic education suited to the capabilities, 
problems, interests, and needs of the adult participants. 

The scope of the evaluation will encompass program 
effectiveness at state and local levels as reflected in 
the achievement of program objectives and the effectiveness 
of the means used to accomplish these objectives. 

In terms of outcome it is anticipated that the 
evaluation will contribute to: 

1. Identifying strengths and weaknesses in the program 

2. Improving the quality of the program through 
rational and constructive change 

3. Providing data pertinent to educational accountability 
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^ . Providing a basis for improved in-service training 
activities 

5. Establishing base line data for ongoing assessments 
and future evaluations 

6. A more useful theory of and improved practice in 
adult education 

7. Informing participatns, staff and the general public 
about ABE in New York 
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CHAPTER III 



EVALUATION DESIGN 



The evaluation was designed to provide data for a 
descriptive analysis to measure the "state of the art" in 
ABE in terms of efficiency, effectiveness, strengths and 
weaknesses, and accomplishment of objectives. 

The design provided for the acquisition on both hard 
and soft data and an analysis of these data in terms of pro- 
cesses employed (means) and objectives achieved (ends), 

The evaluation called for a longitudinal as well as 
a cross-sectional design to identify trends as well as 
examine "in depth" the current status of the program. 

In the longitudinal phase of the study the population 
was defined as the total Title III ABE enrollment in the 
State of New YorK from 1965 through 1969. Since total popu- 
lation figures were used in this phase of the evaluation, 
sampling statistics were not employed. It was assumed that 
any differences found within the population were real and 
not attributable to chance or sampling error. The data thus 
obtained were organized to yield demographic profiles of 
participants, to identify relationships between selected 
participant characteristics and program success (defined in 
terms of student achievement and persistance of attendance) 
and to describe trends emerging over a time span of k years. 

In the cross-sectional phase of the study the popu- 
lation was defined as the total AEE program (Title III, 
Welfare Education, and VfIN) in 10 major urban areas. S', rati- 
fied samples of this population were studied in each of the 
type, and location, i.e., location (central city vs outreach 
or extension center-day vs evenin ), type of facility 
(learning lab, public school, store front, community center, 
business-industr ial complex, hospital, prison, etc.), type 
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of program (Title III, Welfare WIN, combination) (ABE, ESL, 
combination) . 

The 10 cities representing the universe of the cross- 
sectional population included: New York City, Yonkers* 

Schenectady, Albany, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Syracuse, White 
Plains, Utica, and Rochester. 

Data collection procedures were based upon a case 
study approach in each of the 10 cities through semi- 
structural interviews with program directors, supervisors, 
instructional personnel, participants, and selected personnel 
in cooperating or related agencies or programs. In addition 
to personal and group interviews, systematic observations 
were made at each site and recorded on semi-structured 
observational forms . 

Observation and interv’.ew team members were well 
prepared in relation to maintenance of objectivity, 
observance of confidentiality, and similar qualities crucial 
to the reliable collection of objective as well as subjective 
data . 

The Director (and later the Acting Director) of 
the Bureau of Basic Continuing Education, the supervising 
and specialist staff of the Bureau and the Big 10 City 
Directors were consulted and involved in developing the evalua- 
tion in terms of its rationale, purpose, scope and procedures. 
The process and practice of involving those who have immediate 
and direct administrative responsibilities for the program 
proved invaluable in providing information needed to increase 
the practical value of the study. 

At the suggestion of the state staff and local 
directors, considerable time was given to translating obser- 
vations of student and teacher activities into a conceptual 
framework and preliminary instrumentation for future evalua- 
tion of ABE in terms of changes in student behaviors and 
attainment of quantifiable adult proficiency levels rather 
than upon the child centered concept of grade level advance- 
ment. The instruments growing out of this aspect of the 
evaluation are be?ng modified for field testing so that 
measures of success in ABE can be charted on the basis of 
adult competence, proficiency, and effectiveness in the 
following areas: intellectual and learning skills, acquisi- 

tion of elementary or GED certificates, job placement and 
retention, reduction or elimination of dependency, enrollment 
in occupational training for which one was previously unquali- 
fied, employment up-grading, and meeting of adult 
responsibilities . 
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PART II 



PROFILE OP ADULT BASIC EDUCATION IN 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 




CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

I. Background of the Problem 
Since the initiation of the federally /unded Adult 
Basic Education (ABE) program in 1964, more than one million 
adults with less than an equivalent of 8 years of formal 
schooling have been involved in the program nationwide. 
However, in spite of this rather impressive figure, it repre- 
sents only about ons-elghth of the total number of adults in 
this country, 18 years of age or older, with less than four 
years of formal schooling; 1/24 of those adults with less 
than 8 years of schooling; and only about 1/SO of those 
adults with less than a high school education. In essence, 
the task of meeting the educational needs of the under- 
educated adults remains an overwhelming one. 

In addition to the magnitude of the present problem 
of adult undereducation, there are many indications that it 
may become greater. Each year, more than one million youths 
in this country leave school prior to high school completion. 
In an age which increasing demands of high level of education, 
these youths too often Join those millions of other adults 
whose educational deficiencies greatly preclude their 
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chances for happiness and success in today's highly literate 
and highly technological society. 

The challenge of meeting the educational needs of 
undereducated adults in this country is truly greater today 
than ever before. Imaginative educational programs, new 
curricula, different institutional forms, innovative 
teaching strategies and techniques will have to be developed 
if this challenge is to be met. Commensurate with such edu- 
cational developments, must come creative legislation and a 
level of funding which will enable such developments to 
become realities. In short, the problem of adult under- 
education is a concern of all — the educator, the legislator, 
the employer, and the citizen; but more importantly, its 
alleviation is a re sponsibility of all. No one segment 
of society, working alone, can ever hope to solve the problem 
only a well coordinated, united effort on the part of many 
groups can Bucceed. The task of eradicating illiteracy and 
functionally illiteracy in this country will bo a long and 
difficult one. The ABE program has made a beginning toward 
the achievement of this goal and that, in itself, is 
significant , but not sufficient . 

T, o study contained herein wa3 founded on the belief 
that information is essential to the development of the more 
effective and relevant programs of adult basic education 
referred to above. While this report by no means totally 
satisfies such an information need, it does contribute a 
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great deal of data on certain highly crucial aspects of the 
program. For this reason, the present study is expected to 
be of considerable assistance to many of the population 
segments noted earlier. To state and local level administra- 
tors end to teachers and other ABE practitioners, it offers 
data vital co program planning, program improvement, and 
program evaluation. To the greater educational community 
and to concerned private citizens, it offers information 
needed to orient such persons about the ABE program and 
how they night more effectively relate to it. To state 
and federal lawmakers it offers descriptive data necessary 
for the wise enactment of legislation affecting the adult 
basic education program and subsequently affecting the lives 
of millions of undereducated adults in the State of New York 
and the nation. 



II. Source of Data 

Surprisingly enough, in spite of its seven-year old 
existence as a federally funded effort, data on ABE programs 
are particularly sparce and have, for the most part, been 
collected on a rather sporadic and unsystematic basis. 

One of the major exceptions to this information deficiency 
is the ABE program administrated by the Bureau of Basic 
Continuing Education of the New York State Education 
Department. 

Since 1965, the Bureau has collected data on program 
enrollees at entry and at regular intervals during their 
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participation In the program. These data have been transferred 
to computer cards and subsequently "filed" on magnetic tapes. 
The first visible and formal use of these data was a two- 
year report published in 1967 by the Bureau. This document 
proved to be exceedingly valuable to the Bureau staff. The 
present study was an effort to incorporate the findings of 
this two-year study with both similar and additional data 
which have been collected over a fo\r-year period- -from 
1965-66 through 1968-69. 



III. Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this 3tudy was to synthesize, analyze, 
and report data on students enrolled in the Title III, Adult 
Basic Education program in the State of New York from 
1965-66 through 1968-69. Specific intents o. this study 
were as follows: 

1. To describe the personal characteristics of persons 
who participated in the program during the four- 
year period studied 

2. To determine enrollment trends or patterns from 
these data 

3. To examine certain aspects of program performance 
for the four-year period, 1965-66 through 1968-69 

To provide "bench mark" data or established norms ~ 
on Key variables which can be utilized in subsequent . 

Evaluations to assess program change, eifidieridy*, ' J 1 
effectiveness and directions. . 
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IV. Methodological Note 

Readers of this report have been provided with three 
means of obtaining the information contained herein. These 
are as follows: 

1. Tables.— The appendix of this report contains all the 
tables produced as a result of "pulling" selected 
data off computer printouts. These tables provide 
detailed, year to year information on a host of 
topics and should be of particular importance to 
those seeking very specific and very detailed 
information. 

2. Charts.— Prom each table in the appendix, at least 
one chart was developed and presented in Chapter II. 
Those charts provide for a visual interpretation of 
the tabled data. The charts consist of 

(a) bar graphs which show the four-year totals for 
a given item of information; or 

(b) line graphs which reflect trends over the 
four-year period studied; or 

(c) both line graphs and bar graphs. 

Since the charts were developed by using percen- 
tages, readers are referred to the "backup" 
tabled data when specific numbers are desired. 

Persons desiring a moderately detailed "picture" 
of certain program elements (particularly trends) 
should find these charts extremely valuable. 

3. Text.— A text has been provided vhich described 
the information and implications of the data shown 
visually in the charts. Sometimes the text has been 
used to provide for a description of both the dat\ 
reflected in charts and the "backup" tabled data. 



CHAPTER II 

PRESENTATION OF DATA 

I. Program Description: 1965-66 through 

1968-69 

Total Enrollment ‘ v • • ■ 

During 1965 - 66 , entry data were collected from 
6,734 persons enrolled in the title III ABE program in the 
State of New York. * By 1966-67 enrollment increased by 
71.232 and stood at 11,531 persons. However, slnoe the 
time of that drastic increase., enrollments have steadily 
declined. By 1967-68, enrollment fell to 8,571 students. 

One year later (1968-69), the number of enrollees declined 
to 7,116. The 1967-68 and 1968-69 enrollment figures repre- 
sent a decrease of 25.672 and 38.282, respectively, in the 
1966-67 enrollment. The number of enrollees from 1965-66 
through 1968-69, along with the percent of increase and 
decrease in enrollment for this period, is depicted in 
Chart I (Table A-I). ‘ ^ ; ^ ‘ ’ 

Enrollment by Class Levels 

Chart II (Table A-I) shows the percent of enrollees 
in the various class levels for the period 1965-66 through 
1968-69. The non-English level has constituted the largest 
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proportion of the program's enrollment for each of the four 
years studied. More than one-third of the enrollment has 
consistently been assigned to this level. With the exception 
of 1966-67, the second, third, fourth, and fifth largest 
levels each year have been the intermediate, basic, upper, 
and primary levels, respectively. Examination of the 
4-year totals reveal the non-English level has accounted 
for 35-7% of all enrollees during that period; the inter- 
mediate level — 18. basic level--17.13f; upper level — 

13 .6%; and the primary level--12. 

A further examination of the trend lines in Chart II 
reveals that in 1966-67 all levels showed a decrease in 
enrollment except for the basic and primary levels. This 
point is particularly interesting since the 1966-67 year 
was the one in which the total enrollment sharply increased 
(see Chart I). In other words, the spurt in total enrollment 
experienced In 1966-67 was accompanied by an increase in the 
percentage of persons in the lower achievement and smallest 
class levels (the primary and basic levels) and was accom- 
panied by a decrease in the percentage of persons in the 
higher achievement and largest class levels (the upper, 
intermediate, and non-English levels). 



Age of StudentB 

Chart III (Table A-II) reflects the age range of 
enrollees. Examination of this chart reveals that the 
modal age range of ABE students for each year studied was 
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20-29 years of age (Categories B anc C). The fewest number 
of enrollees were consistently found in the 55 or over age 
grouping (Categories I and J). By comparing all the various 
age categories in Chart III with one another it is apparent 
that, with the exception of the category of persons under age 
20, Increased age was accompanied by decreased enrollment 
in ABE. This general tendency was common to each year's 
data studied. This, along with the fact that for each year 
the great bulk of enrollees have been under age 40, is 
responsible for the skewed appearance of Chart III. 

Again, by comparing categories in Chart III with one 
another, it may be noted that the "tops" of most age cate- 
gories are fairly flat (especially age category ^0—^4) . 

This "flatness" indicates little year to year variation in 
the age distribution of enrollees. However, note the 
extreme exception of the category 15-19 which Is definitely 
not flat and thus reflects a great deal of year to year 
variation in the enrollment of persons of this age, closer 
examination of this age category reveals the nature of the 
variation. In 1965-66, only about ljl of the total number 
of enrollees were in the age bracket of 15-19 years old. 
However, one year .later the percent of enrollees of this 
age increased nearly tenfold, and, in subsequent years, 
there has occurred a continuous increase in the proportion 
of enrollees under age 20. This, then, is responsible 
for the "step-like" appearance of the category reflecting 

persons 15-19 years old. 
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Note within age categories 20-24, 25-29, and 30-34 
years old, there is also a general step-likc progression due 
to the fact that the percentage of enrollees in each of 
these age categories has gradually increased over the four- 
year period studied* On the other hand, note how age category 
35-39 ana subsequently older categories each reflect a step 
like regression , reflective of a general reduction in the 
percentage of enrollees in these categories from year to year* 

In summary, over the past four years there has been 
a steady increase in the percentage of enrollees 34 years of 
age or younger, while the reverse has been true for persons 
aged 35 or older* The overall conclusion which can be 
drawn from Chart III Is that the ABE program has primarily 
been composed by persons under age 40* This was a char- 
acteristic of the program in 1965-66 and has become an 
increasingly apparent one since then. The obviou^ trend 
reflected by Chart III is toward an Increasingly larger pro- 
portion of the program to be composed of younger clientele. 

Sex of Students 

Chart IV (Table A III) reflects the composition of 
the program according to the sex of enrollees. In each of 
the reporting years the proportion of females in the program 
exceeded the proportion of males. In addition, for a three 
year period, 1965-66 through 1967-68, the proportion of 
female participants steadily Increase^* For example, in 
1965-66 less than three of five students (57/0 were females, 
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but by 1967-68 they represented nearly two of three students 
(64.7)0 in the program. However, this "trend" toward am 
increasing percentage of females in the program appears to 
be somewhat in question at this particular time because of 
the slight drop (-2.3)0 in the female enrollment from 
1967-68 to 1968-69. The 4-year total enrollment figures 
reveal that since 1965, the total program population has 
been approximately 61 percent female and 39 percent male. 

Race of Students 

Chart V (Table A-IV) depicts the racial composition 
of the program. For each year in the 4-year period studied 
the program was predominantly white. 1 With the exception 
of the year 1968-69, more than 60 percent of the enrollment 
each year was white. The percent of Black enrollees ranged 
from a high of 34. 3? (1967-68) to a low of 29.1? (1966-67) 
over the four year period. Racial groups classified col- 
lectively as "other" comprised from a low of 4.0? (1967-68) 
to a high 7-9? (1968-69) of the enrollments. The 4 year 
total figures for the period studied show that of the 
33,952 enrollees from 1965-66 to 1968-69* 62 per cent were 
white, 31.7 per cent were Black and 5.5 per cent were members 
of other racial categories. The remaining 0.8 per cent 
were non respondents. Examination of the trend lines in 
Chart V revealB that the white enrollment has been in a 

1 Include3 persons of Puerto Rican descent. 
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downward swing for two consecutive years. During this same 
period. Black enrollment showed a rather sharp increase 
followed by a slight decrease. It is also significant to 
note that after three consecutive years of decrease in the 
"other" racial group's enrollment, the proportion of enrollees 
in this category nearly doubled in the one year period 
between 1967-68 and 1968-69. It appears that the only trend 
which might be Inferred from Chart V is one toward an 
increasing segment of the program to consist of non-white 
enrollees . 

Race vs Sex 

Charts VI and VII are concerned with examining the 
program's enrollment in terms of race and sex concurrently. 
Chart VI (Table A-V) presents trend lines reflecting the 
percent of males and females in the program by race. The 
largest category of enrollees for each year studied was 
white females — ranging from a low of 30.1 percent in 1965-66 
to a high of ^3.8 per cent in 1966-67. White males and 
Black females consistently constituted the second and third 
largest categories of enrollees, except in 1967-68 when 
their rankings were reversed. "Other" females and "other" 
males in the program consistently represented the next-to- 
the-lowest and lowest enrollment categories for each of the 
four years studied. The trend lines in Chart VI reveal that 
within each racial group, female enrollments always exceed 
male enrollments. It is also clear from Chart Vlthat the 
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enrollment disparity between male3 and females for each 
racial group has generally increased. Trend lines also 
show the most stable groups in terms of the proportion of 
the total enrollment they comprise from year to year 
were Black males and "other" males. Chart data also 
serve to shed light on the Possible trend ventured earlier 
to the effect that the program was becoming increasingly 
non-white. Notice that this increase in non-white enroll- 
ment is primarily due to female non-whites. Male non-whites 
appear to be contributing very little to such a trend. 

Finally, the bar graphs in Chart VI show that of the 
33,952 enrollees over the four year period studied, 35.1 
per cent were white females; 27*5 per cent were white 
males, 22.6 per cent were Black females, 9.5 per cent 
were Black males, 3.5 per cent were "other" females and 
1.8 per cent were "other" males. 

Chart VII (Table A-V) depicts the percent of males 
and females within each racial category. While Chart VI 
was developed from percentages calculated from the total 
enrollment for a given year. Chart VII was developed from 
percentages based on the enrollment from given racial categories 
for given years and thus provides a somewhat different picture 
of the program's enrollment in terms of the race and sex of 
enrollees. Like Chart VI, Chart VII shows that females 
always outnumber males for each racial category. Likewise, 
it also shows that the disparity between female and male 
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enrollments In each racial category has Increased through 
the years. However, Chart VII reveals several features 
with respect to race and sex not apparent In the preceding 
chart . 

One of the major features revealed Is that, com- 
pared with all the groups, Black females have nearly always 
(through 3 of the i* years studied) been proportionately 
greater In number In the program than any other group. 
Conversely, the reverse has been true for Black males. 

Chart VII also clearly shows that the disparity between 
female and male enrollments has been greater for Blacks 
than for all other racial categories of enrollees. A 
second major feature reflected by Chart VII concerns the 
racial category "other." As previously stated, the 
disparity between males and females has been steadily 
Increasing from year to year until 1968-69 when a break 
In the trend occurred for whites and Blacks. However, the 
trend has continued to persist for the "other" racial 
category, .'’or this reason, during 1968-69 the disparity 
between the enrollment of males and females was greatest 
for the "other" racial category. 

Examination of the ^ year totals shows a white 
male and female enrollment of 1*3-9 per cent and 56.1 per cent, 
respectively; a Black male and female enrollment of 29-7 
per cent and 70.3 per cent, respectively; and an "other" 
male and female enrollment of 3^.0 per cent and 66.0 per cent, 
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CHART VII (TABLE A-V) 

PERCENTAGE OP MALES AND FEMALES WITHIN EACH RACIAL CATEGORY 
TREND LINES AND ^1-YEAR TOTALS 
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respectively. Or, stated another way, the white female 
enrollment has been 1.28 times greater than the white male 
enrollment; Black female enrollment has been 2.37 times 
greater than Black male enrollment; and finally, "other" 
female enrollment has been 1.94 times greater than "other" 
male enrollment. 

The major trend which may be inferred from Chart 
VII is one toward an increasing disparity between male 
and female enrollments within each racial category, 
particularly for the "other" racial category and for Blacks. 

Marital Status of Enrollees 

Chart VIII (Table A-VI) show the marital status of 
enrollees. The largest, second largest, and smallest cate- 
gories of enrollees over the 4 year period under study 
have consistently been those married who are living with 
their spouse, single persons, and those married who are not 
living with their spouse, respectively. However, it should 
be noted that while the percentage of enrollees married but 
not living with their spouse has been fai.ly stable from 
year to year, a trend has developed toward a decrease in 
those married and living with spouse, and a tr< nd toward 
an increase in single persons. Whereas, in 1966-67 the 
former group represented 15 percent more enroj lees than 
the latter (49.6 per cent ns opposed to 34.2 pc ? cent), 
1967-68 and 1968-69 figures show these two ktouj 3 differed 
in size only by 7 per cent (10.2 per cent and 1.2 per cent, 
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respectively). It appears that if such a trend continues, 
the percent of enrollees married and living with their 
spouse, and the per cent of single enrollees will be equal 
and that in the near future a plurality of enrollees will 
be single. 

Children at Home 

The number of children enrollees have at home is 
shown in Chart IX (Table A-VII). Each year the majority 
of participants have reported having at least one child. 

Of those with children, the most frequently reported 
number of children at home has consistently been 1-2, the 
second most frequently reported number has been 3-4, while 
those reporting 5 or more children have consistently 
represented the smallest proportion of enrollees. 

Prom the trend lines in Chart IX, it may be noted 
that a three year pattern of a decrease in the number of 
enrollees reporting no children was broken in 1968 - 69 . 

This category of persons in 1965-66 represent 47.5 per cent 
but by 1967-68 represented only 38.8 per cent. However, 
one year later the proportion of persons in this category 
rose to 42.9 per cent. Other possible trends noted in 
Chart IX are that the per cent of persons with 1-2 children 
has steadily Increased over the four year period studied, 
while the proportion of persons with 3-4 children has been 
relatively stable and the per cent of persons with 5 or 
more personr has (with the exception of 1965 — 66 ) steadily 
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Citizenship Status 

The composition of the program in terms of enrollees* 
citizenship is shown in Chart X {Table A-VIII). For each 
year studied, the largest proportion of participants have 
been native LT . S. citizens. The second, third, and fourth 
largest categories have consistently been aliens, native 
Puerto Ricans, and naturalized citizens, respectively. 
Examination of the trend lines in Chart X, reveals that the 
native group experienced a percentage increase for three 
consecutive years only to decrease in enrollment in 1968-69 
to a point lower than their 1965-66 enrollment status. 

The native Puerto Rican group, on the other hand, has shown 
a percentage increase for four consecutive years, although 
these increases have been minute ones. The alien group 
enrollment decreased in 1966 - 67 , held steady in 1967-68 
and experienced an increase in 1968 - 69 . The proportion of 
naturalized citizens in the program has remained extremely 
stable through the years, ranging from a high of 6.9 per cent 
in 1966-67 to a low of 4.4 par cent in 1958-69. The four 
year totals in Chart X show that from 1965-66 through 
1968-69, 40.8 per cent of the program^ enrollment has been 
native; 21.0 per cent native Puerto Rican; 5*5 per cent 
naturalized; and 31«1 per cent alien. Data with respect 
to citizenship status were not available for 1.6 per cent 
of enrollees during this period. 
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language Spoken in the Home 

The primary language which participants use in the 
home is reflected by Chart XI (Table A-IX) . The largest 
number of enrollees for all years studied spoke English in 
the home. However, the number of persons using English 
in the home has consistently been less than one-half of the 
total enrollment. The second most frequently used language 
was Spanish, while the use of "other" languages ranked third. 
Very little can be said for the trend lines in Chart XI 
(since little year to year variation was noted for this 
particular variable) except for (1) the use of English in 
the home steadily increased between 1965-66 and 1967-68 
but decreased slightly in the following year; (2) the use 
of Spanish decreased between 1965-66 and 1967-68 but 
increased slightly in 1968-69. (3) After a slight decrease 

In 1966-67, the proportion of enrollees using "other" 
languages in the home steadily increased from 1966-67 
through 1968 - 69 . The four-year totals in Chart XI show 
that English was u3ed in the home by less than half of the 
participants (^ 7.8 per cent), Spanish used by 37.8 per cent, 
and 13*5 per cent used "other" languages in the home. Non- 
respondents totalled 0.9 per cent. 

Citizenship vs Class Level 

Chart XII (Table A-X) compares the various citizenship 
groupingsand the per cent of persons therein assigned to 
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the five class levels of non-English, basic, primary, inter- 
mediate, and upper. It should be noted that thiB chart reflects 
only the four year totals — no graphic year to year trend 
analysis of data has been presented. However, persons 
interested in such an analysis are referred to Appendix A, 

Table A-X, the back-up table for Chart XII. 

Prom Chart XII several major features of the citizen- 
ship compositions of the various class levels are apparent. 
First, the majority of the native Puerto Rican and alien 
populations and a plurality of the naturalized population 
are enrolled In non-English level classes. Second, as the 
academic class level increases (from basic through upper) 
the portion of native Puerto Ricans and aliens enrolled In 
such levels decreases. Third, a greater portion of the 
native enrollecs are assigned to the basic through upper 
levels than are any other groups — naturalized enrollees 
ranked second in this respect. In short, native enrollees 
are more likely to be found at a higher academic class level 
than are any other citizenship group; naturalized enrollees 
are the second most likely to do so, while native Puerto 
Ricans and aliens enrollees are the least likely persons to 
he found in these "higher 1 ' class levels. Finally, with 
respect to class level assignments, the native and 
naturalized groups are considerably more heterogeneously 
distributed across classes than are the native Puerto Rican 
and alien groups. 
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CHART XII (TABLE A-X) 

CLASS LEVEL ASSIGNMENTS OP VARIOUS CITIZENSHIP GROUPS: 4-YEAR TOTALS 
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Charts XIII and XIV (Table A-XI) and Chart XV 
(Table A-XII) are all concerned with the racial composition 
of the various class levels for the four-year period, 

1965-66 through 1968 - 69 . It should be noted that, for the 
sake of simplicity, no year to year trend analysis has been 
provided in these charts (such a presentation would have 
Involved 20 different trend lines per chart). Only the 
total figures over the four-year period have been analyzed. 
Again, readers desiring the detailed year to year data with 
respect to the racial compositions of various class levels 
are referred to the Appendix, Tables A-XI and A-XII. 

Since these three charts all deal with a related 
concern, an explanation of the differences between their 
origin and intent is in order. Chart XIII (Table A-XI) was 
developed from determining the total number of enrollees in 
a given class and then determining the proportion of that 
class enrollment which was white, Blacky or "other." These 
data may then be used to show each class level r s composition 
in terms of race (i.e., The Primary level was *17.5 per cent 
white, ^8.3 per cent Black f and ^,2 per cent "other," for 
a total of 100 per cent). Chart XIV (Table A-XI) was 
developed from determining the total enrollment for all 
classes and then determining the proportion of that total 
enrollment which was assigned to the various class levels, 
by race. These data may then be used to show the racial 
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composition of each level based on the total program enroll- 
ment ( 30.9 per cent of the total number of enrollees for 
the four-year period were white persons in non-English level 
classes). Chart XV (Table A-XII) was developed from deter- 
mining the total number of persons in a given racial category 
and then determining the proportion of this number which 
were enrolled in the various class levels. These data may 
then be used to answer such a question as: "Of *.11 whites 

enrolled in the program, how many were in each class level 
(i.e., 49.2 rper cent of all white enrollees were in non- 
English level classes). 

The following table is provided to further differ- 
entiate Charts XIII, XIV and XV. Note that their origins 
differ only with respect to the divisor used. 



Chart Number Title Method of Calculation 



Chart XIII 
(Table A-XI) 



Percentage of each class Number of persons of a 
level which is white, given race in a given 

Black and other class^ _ ______ 

The totar enrollment 
for that class 



Chart XIV 
(Table A-XI) 



Percentage of total en- 
rollment assigned to 
various class levels, 
by race 



Number of persons of a 
given race in a given 

c lass_ 

The program totaT en- 
rollment (for all 
classes) 



Chart XV Percentage of each race 

(Table A-XII) assigned to various 
class levels 



Number of persons of a 
given race in a given 

clas£ _ _ _ 

Ihe toFal number o 7 
persons of that race 
in the program (for 
all classes) 
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Prom Chart XIII (Table A-XI) it is evident that the 
non-English, basic, and upper levels have had predominately 
white 1 enrollments, with the percentage of whites enrolled 
being 84.4 per cent, 57 per cent, and 52 per cent, respectively. 
Enrollment within the primary level has been almost equal 
with respect to the percentage of whites and Blacks at 
this level — 47.5 per cent and 48.3 per cent respectively. 

The intermediate level enrollment over the four-year period 
studied has had a majority Black enrollment (53-9 per cent). 

For every class level, the smallest racial category repre- 
sented was that of "other. ,! 

Chart XIV (Table A-XI) shows that the largest group 
of all enrollees were whites in non-English level classes. 

This group accounted for nearly 31 per cent of all enrollees. 

The second largest group was represented by Blacks in inter- 
mediate level classes. This group accounted for 10.5 per cent 
of the total enrollment. The third largest group, representing 
10.0 per cent of the total number of enrollees, was whites 
attending basic level classes, while whites in intermediate 
level classes repres?nted the fourth largest segment of the 
program and accounted for 8.4 per cent of enrollees. 

Chart XV (Table A-XII) shows how each racial group has 
been distributed across the various class levels for the four- 
year period, 1965-66 through 1968-69. Nearly one-half of the 
program’s white population has been enrolled in non-English 

includes Puerto Kicans. 
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Puerto Ricans 
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chart xiv (table a-xi) 

PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT ASSIGNED TO VARIOUS CLASS LEVELS, BY RACE 

4-YEAR TOTALS 



White Black Other 

(Includes Puerto Rican) 
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PERCENTAGE OF EACH RACIAL CATEGORY ENROLLED IN VARIOUS CLASS LEVELS 




classes. However, it should be remembered that Puerto 
Ricans were counted as members of the white race. The 
second and third largest percentage of whites were enrolled 
in the basic and intermediate levels, respectively. The 
largest number of Blacks (32-3 per cent) have been enrolled 
in intermediate level classes. The second largest portion 
of Blacks (21.2 per cent) were in classes operating at the 
basic level. The chart also shows chat more than half of 
the Blacks enrolled in the program have been in inter- 
mediate and upper level classes. An equal proportion of 
Blacks (19.3 per cent) were enrolled in the primary and 
upper levels. A comparison of the class level distribution 
of whites and Blacks reveals that a proportion of Blacks 
in the basic through upper levels was greater than the 
proportion of whites in these levels. As might be expected, 
the majority of "other” races (59.6 per cent) were enrolled 
in non-English level classes. Also evident from Chart XV 
is the fact that as the academic class level increase (from 
basic to upper) the proportion of "other” race represented 
therein decreases. 

Years of Previous Schooling Completed 

Chart XVI (Table A-XI1I) shows the number of years 
previous schooling completed by enrollees. The modal number 
of school years completed has consistently been 7-9 years. 
With the exception of 1968-69, the second and third largest 
categories of enrollees have been those with ^-6 years of 
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schooling and 10-12 years of schooling, respectively. In 
1968-69 the rankings of these two categories were reversed. 
The next-to-the-smallest and smallest number of enrollees 
have consistently been persons with 0-3 years and 12+ 
years of schooling, respectively — the extremes of the formal 
education continuum. The four-year totals show that of all 
persons enrolled in the ABE program between 1965-66 and 
1968 - 69 , 33*9 per cent had completed 7-9 years of schooling; 
25.7 per cent had completed 4-6 years of schooling; 22.2 
per cent had completed 10-12 years of school; 11 per cent 
had completed 0-3 per cent of schooling, while 4.9 per cent 
had completed more than twelve years of schooling. In 
essence these figures show that those persons with the 
highest levels of education (12+ years) and those persons 
with the lowest levels of education (0-3 years) were the 
least represented groups in the program, while those with 
4-9 years of schooling comprised the largest group of 
enrollees . 

Trend lines in Chart XVI reveal a consistent trend 
for an increasing proportion of persons with 7-9 years of 
school. A general trend for an increase in the proportion 
of persons with 10-12 years of schooling is also evident. 

On the other hand, the 4-6 years of school group, while 
showing a steady increase between 1965-66 and 1967-68, 
declined in 1968-69 to a percentage lower than the 1965-66 
figure. As for persons with 0-3 years of school, there 
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also appears to be a trend toward a decline In the propor- 
tion of enrollees In this group. The most stable group over 
the four year period was those persons with more than twelve 
years of school — varying only from a high of 3-1 per cent 
(1965-66) to a low of 1.7 per cent ( 1966 - 67 ). Perhaps the 
most alarming "trend" In Chart XVI Is the decline In the 
enrollment of persons with very low levels of education — 
the most likely members of the Illiterate and functionally 
Illiterate categories of undereducated adults. These 
persons, the Illiterate and the functionally Illiterate, 
represent the "hard-core" of the undereducated population. 

It Is this group of persons which Is most In need of addi- 
tional education, yet they appear to be becoming Increasingly 
unrepresented In the program. 

Years of Previous Schooling vs Age 

Chart XVII (Table A-XIV) examines the number of years 
of previous schooling completed by different age categories 
of enrollees. It will be noted that persons under age 25 
constituted the "best educated group" (In terms of years of 
school completed). More than three-fourth3 of this group 
had completed seven or more years of school and 37 per cent 
completed 10 or more years prior to their enrollment In ABE. 

As the age of enrollees Increases, It will be noted that the 
proportion of persons completing this much schooling progres- 
sively decreases. For enrollees age 25-3^ the corresponding 
Q figures for completion of 7 or more years or 10 or moie 
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years of schooling are 66.1 and 31.3 per cent, respectively; 



age 35-44 — 54.0 and 20.9 per cent, respectively; age 
45-5 5 — 49.2 and 17*9 per cent, respectively; and for age 
55 or older--35.G and 10.5 per cent, respectively. Con- 
versely, as the age categories of enrollees increase a 
consistent increase in the proportion completing six or 
fewer years of schooling increases. Also evident from 
Chart XVII is a difference among the various age categories 
with respect to the modal number of school years completed. 

For age categories "under 2 5 , 11 and "25-34" (the youngest 
categories) the mode observed for each was 7-9 years of 
previous schooling. For the 35-44 age group, the observed 
mode was 10-12 years of schooling. The mode for persons 
age 45-54 was 4-6 years, while the mod^ for the oldest 
group of enrollees (those 55 or older) was 0-3 years of 
previous schooling completed. Clearly, the older adult Is 
more likely to have completed fewer years of formal school 
and is thus more likely than younger adults to lall within 
the realm of the Illiterate or functionally illiterate 
category of enrollee. No trend line analysis was made for 
comparisons of school years completed and age. Table A-XIV in 
theAppendix, however, does provide detailed year-to-year 
statistics for those desiring to examine such a question. 

Years of Previous Schooling vs Sex 




Chart XVIII (Table A-XV) examines the number of 



previous schooling completed, by sex. Like 
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Males 
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CHART XVIII (TABLE A-XV) 
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Chart XVII, no trend analysis was made for these data. 

Chart XVIII shows that for both sexes, the smallest portion 
of enrol lees were those with extremely lower levels of 
education (0-3 years) end those with relative high levels 
of education (more than 12 years) — a similar discovery 
brought out in Chart XVII. Chart XVIII also reveals that 
generally female enrollees have completed more years of 
formal schooling than have males. Nearly two-third3 
(64.2 per cent) of the female enrollees had completed seven or 
more years of school and nearly 30 per cent had completed 
10 years of schooling or more. However, ^he corresponding 
figures for male enrollees were 59.8 per cent and 24.6 
per cent respectively. For both groups, however, the modal num- 
ber of school years previously completed was 7-9 years. 



Years of Previous Schooling vs 
Citizenship 

.The number of years of previous schooling completed 
by various citizenship groups is presented in Chart XIX 
(Table A-XV1). For the native group, the modal number of 
Bchool years completed was 7~9 years. The second largest 
category for natives consisted of persons who had completed 
10-12 years of school. Nearly 70 per cent of the native 
group had completed 7 or more years of schooling — the 
largest percentage of any other citizenship group. More 
than 28 per cent of the natives had completed 10 or more 
years of previous schooling. This percentage was the 
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second largest of all citizenship groups completing as many 
years of schooling. The percentage of natives with only 
0-3 years of schooling completed ranked next to the lowest 
for all groups (10.3 per cent). Curiously, natives ranked 
lowest in the percentage of persons with more than 12 
years of schooling previously completed. 

The distribution of native Puerto Ricans with 
respect to the number of years of previous schooling was 
almost bimodal. An even 2 ° per cent of this group had 
completed 7-9 years of schooling, while 31.9 per cent had 
ccnpleted 4-6 years of schooling. The percentage of native 
Puerto Ricans completing 7 or more years of schooling (51.2 
per cent) constituted the next to the smallest percentage 
for all other citizenship groups. Native Puerto Ricans 
ranked lowest of all groups in the percentage of persons 
completing 10 or more years of schooling and ranked next 
to the largest in terms of the percentage of persons with 
only 3 years of schooling. 

For the naturalized group, the modal number of school 
years completed wa3 4-6 years. This was the lowest modal 
number of school years completed lor all citizenship groups. 
Also, the naturalized group had the highest percentage 
(20.3 per cent) of persons who had completed only 0-3 years 
of schooling. Les3 than one-helf (49*3 per cent) of the 
naturalized gro-p had completed 7 or more years of school-- 
the smallest recorded for any group. Slightly more than 
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one-fifth (20.9 per cent) had completed 10 or more years of 
schooling. This was the next to the lowest percentage in 
that catef y " any citizenship group. Surprisingly, the 
percentage of naturalized with more than 12 years of 
schooling was the next to the highest noted for any group. 

The alien group distribution for the number of years 
of previous schooling was also nearly bimodal. Slightly under 
30 per cent (29.9 per cent.) had completed 7-9 years while 
29.4 per cent had completed 4-6 years. This group ranked 
second in terns of the percentage of persons who had completed 
10 or more years of schooling (63-5 per cent), while they 
ranked first in terms of the proportion completing 10 or 
more years. However, In spite of this, the aliens also 
constituted the group with the highest percentage of persons 
with only 0-3 years of previous schooling. 

In sum, it appears that on the whole the native and 
alien groups are the "best educated" citizenship groups (in 
terms of the number of years previous school completed by 
members). Likewise, persons in the naturalized and native 
Puerto Rican groups have the lowest levels of education in 
this respect. 

Years of Previous Schooling 
vs Sla33 Level 

The number of years of previous schooling completed 
by enrollees in various class levels is shown in Chart XX 
(Table A-XVII). For the non-English level and basic level 
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enrollees, the modal number of school years completed was 
4-6 years. Nearly one-third (33 per cent) of the former's 
enrollment and more than three-tenths (31.7 per cent) of the 
latter's enrollment were in this category. For the non-English 
level enrollees,. 54 por cent had completed 7 or more years 
of school and 23.9 Per cent had completed 10 or more years 
of schooling. The corresponding percentages for enrollees 
in the basic level were 46.9 per cent and 18.8 per cent, 
respectively. On the whole, students in basic level classes 
had fewer years of previous schooling completed than did 
enrollees in any other class level. 

For enrollees in the primary, intermediate, and 
upper levels, the modal number of school years completed 
was 7-9 years. The proportion of such enrollees in the 
primary level was 36.5 per cent, in the intermediate 
level — 42.5 per cent and in the upper level 42.7 per cent. 
Although these groups were similar in that the mode for each 
was 7-9 years of previous schooling, it should be noted that 
they not only differed with respect to the percentage of 
students comprising the mode, but that they also differed 
with respect to their second largest category of enrollees. 

The second largest proportion of primary enrollees had 
completed 4-6 years of schooling, while the second largest 
group of intermediate and upper level enrollees had com- 
pleted 10-12 years of school. 
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It may also be noted that while only 58. 4 per cent 
of the primarily level students had completed 7 or more 
years of schooling and only 21.9 per cent had completed 
10 or more years of school, the corresponding proportions 
of students in the intermediate and upper levels were 75.7 
per cent and 33.2 per cent for the former and 89.5 per cent 
and ^6.8 per cent for the latter. 

Examination of Chart XX reveals that, a3 a general 
rule, the proportion of enrollees with les3 than 7 years 
of schooling decreased as the academic status of the cla 33 
level increased (from basic to upper). Conversely, as the 
academic status of the class level increased, the proportion 
of 3tudent3 with more than 7 or more years of schooling 
al30 increased, it may also be noted from this Chart that 
the non-Engli3h level enrollees' distribution in terms of 
years of previous schooling most closely resembles the 
distribution exhibited by intermediate level enrollees. 

Number of Years of Previous 
Schooling V3 Race 

The number of years of previous schooling completed 
by enrollees of various races i3 3hown in Chart XXI (Table 
A-XVIII). The modal number of school years completed by 
each racial group wa3 7-9 years. Generally speaking. Black 
enrollees completed more years of schooling than whites or 
"others." More than 65 per cent of the Black enrollees 

completed 7 or more years of schooling and 30.2 per cent 
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completed 10 or more years. The corresponding figures for 
"others” were 62.1 per cent and 30.6 per cent, respectively; 
while for whites, they were 6l.l per cent and 26.2 per cent, 
respectively. 

G eographic Area where Schooling 
was Completed 

More than one-half of thr ABE enrollee3 (54.8 per 
cent) from 1965-66 through 1968-69 hsd completed their 
schooling outside of the United States — 19.4 per cent in 
Puerto Rico and 35.4 per cent In other countries. Of those 
completing their education In the United States, most were 
from the northeast. The second largest group of Mew York 
State ABE enrollees who completed school In this country 
were educated In the south. Only a very small proportion 
of the enrollees had completed their schooling In the 
midwest (0.6 per cent) and farwest (0.2 per cent). These 
data are graphically presented In Chart XXII (Table A-XIX). 

Proportion of Students ever 
Painfully Employee? 

Chart XXIII (Table A-XX) shows the percentage of 
students ever gainfully employed. The overwhelming majority 
of enrollees have been gainfully employed at sometime or 
another during their lives. This proportion of students 
ranged from a high of 84.6 per cent In 1965-66 to a low of 
76.3 per cent In 1967 - 68 . Trend lines for the four-year 
period studied show a very gradual and small Increase in 
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GEOGRAPHIC AREAS WHERE SCHOOLING WAS COMPLETED 
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the proportion of enrollees never gainfully employed. This 



might be interpreted as meaning that the program has 
achieved an increasing degree of success in involving the 
hard-core disadvantaged in the ABE program. Examination 
of the four-year totals reveal that nearly 80 per cent 
( 79 • 5 per cent) have at sometime been gainfully employed, 

15.2 per cent have ne ver been gainfully employed; while 
no data were obtained for 5*3 per cent of the enrollees 
with respect to this matter. 

G ainf ul Employment vs Years of 
Previous Schooling 

Chart XXIV (Table A-XXI) provides for an examination 
of the relationship between gainful employment and the 
number of years of previous schooling completed by enrollees. 
In general, it is evident from Chart XXIV that, as the 
number of years of previous schooling increases the propor- 
tion of enrollees ever having had gainful employment 
also increase; or, conversely > as the level of previous 
schooling decreases, the proportion of enrollees not ever 
having had gainful employment experiences, Increases. In 
other words the data in Chart XXIV tend to support the widely 
noted relationship between level of education of potential 
for gainful employment. 

Pa inful Employment vs Race 

Racial differences with respect to ever having been 
gainfully employed are presented In Chart XXV (Table A-XXII). 
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The data show that nearly 90 per cent of the Black enrollees 
studied had experienced gainful employment. On the other 
hand, nearly one-fifth of the whites had n ever been gain- 
fully employed. (Again, white enrollee statistics included 
those of Puerto Ricans descent.) Nearly three of every 
ten enrollees of "other" racial groups had never been 
gainfully employed. 

Dates Last Gainfully Employed 

Table A-XXIII in Appendix A shows the dates when 
enrollees were last gainfully employed. For persons enrolled 
during the 1965-66 year, more than 75 per cent of the enrollees 
gave that current year as the date of their last employment. 

No doubt, some of these persons were reporting employment 
which they then held. In 1966-67 the proportion of persons 
giving those current years as dates of their last gainful 
employment dropped to 53 >9 per cent. More than 58 per cent 
of the 1967-68 enrollees reported one of those two years as 
the date of their last employment. In 1968-69* 58.7 per cent 
of the enrollees reported their date of last gainful employ- 
ment to be either 1968 or 1969. In other words, the majority 
of each year's enrollment from 1965-66 through 1968-69 has 
reported a date of last gainful employment which was current 
for the respective reporting years — most were, at that time, 
gainfully employed or had been so as early as 1 or 2 years 
previous to the time at which they were asked. 
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Occupation of Enrollees 

The occupational classifications of persons In the 
ABE program over tht four-year period studied reveal that 
the largest group (23*8 pel’ cent) were housewives. The 
second largest groups were semi-skilled workers (15.3 per 
cent) and unskilled workers (15-3 P ei ' cent). Skilled 
workers, the third largest occupational category, constituted 
8.7 per cent of the program's population. Domestics (16.8 
per cent) ranked fourth, while service tiades (4.0 per cent) 
and "others" (4.0 per cent) both ranked fifth. In essence, 
with exception of the 8.7 per cent of the population which 
were In skilled occupations, the great majority of parti- 
cipants, if employed at all, worked in lower paying, lower 
"occupational ladder," lower status Jobs. Also, nearly 
16 per cent were reported to be "unemployed" at the time of 
their enrollment. The complete breakdown of data is provided 
for in Chart XXVI (Table A-XXIV). 

Number of Students Completing, Not 
Completing, and~~Recy cling 

Chart XXVII (Table A-XXV) summarizes statistics with 
respect to the number of students who completed (achievement 
of a passing score on the minimum competency examination) 
the program, dropped out, cr were recycled it> the program 
(reassigned to another class). The 4-year totals show that 
3ince 1965-6^, nearly one-third of all enrollees dropped out 
of the p“ogram, 6.7 per cent completed It, while the vast 
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majority ( 60.7 per cent) were reassigned and thus continued 
in the program. 

The trend lines in Chart XXVII offered some degree 
of encouragement. For Instance, for each year since 

1965- 66, there has consistently been an Increase In the pro- 
portion of enrollees completing the program. This proportion 
more than doubled between 1965-66 and 1968-69. Also, after a 
sizeable increase in the dropout rate between 19 6 5—66 and 

1966- 67, the proportion of dropouts has steadily decreased-- 
from more than 38 per cent in 1966-67 to less than 28.9 per 
cent in 1968-69. 



Reasons for Dropping Out 

Chart XXVIII (Table A-XXVI) is concerned with the 
reasons dropouts gave for disengaging from the program. For 
nearly one-half of the dropout population (^8.5 per cent) the 
reasons for dropping out were either unknown or did not 
clearly cluster under one of the broad headings used by the 
program to categorize reasons for dropping out. As noted, 
the largest of such categories was employment. Nearly 16 
per cent of the dropouts left the program for employment 
purposes. The next largest category of enrollees disengaged 
from the program was because they moved. The third largest 
category of reasons for dropping out was illness. Family 
reasons and poor motivation rank fourth and fifth, respectively, 
while only a very small number, less than one-half of one 
© cent, left the program because of hostility. 



Poor Family Unknown/ 

Motivation Reasons Employment Moved Illiness Hostility other 
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In other words, most dropouts who gave specific 
reasons for dropping out, named factors which were largely 
uncontrollable by the program (i.e., employment, moved, 
illness). Conversely, only a very small proportion of the 
dropouts listed specific reasons which were within the 
realm of controllability of the program (i.e., poor moti- 
vation, hostility). 

Attendance 

Chart XXIX (Table A-XXVII) reflects attendance 
patterns of enrollees during the first 100 Instructional 
hours In which they were In the program. Trend lines reveal 
that, with the exception of 1968-69, the plurality of students 
have always attended 75 per cent or more of the classes 
scheduled during the first 100 Instructional hour period. 
However, it is especially significant to note that the 
proportion of persons in this attendance category has 
drastically declined from <l<l.2 per cent In 1965-66 to 
20.3 per cent in 1968-69. This decrease, in excess of 50 
per cent, resulted In the 75 + per cent rate of attendance 
category being the one with the least proportion of 
enrollees In 1968-69. 

Equally alarming to the above is the fact th it the 
"slack" left by the large decrease in the 75+ per cent 
attendance category was "taken up M by a steady increase 
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over the four-year period in the proportion of students 
only attending 25-50 per cent of the scheduled classes. 

The percentage of enrollees in the under 25 per cent atten- 
dance category and 50-7!? per cent category have also 
increased from year to year; however, tneir rate of increase 
has been less dramatic than that of the 25-50 per cent 
category. It should oe noted that the 25-50 per cent 
category had the fewest percentage of enrollees in 1965-66 
(13-7 per cent) but by 1968-69 it constituted the largest 
single attendance category (20.2 per cent) of enrollees. 

Only a very minute percentage of Initial enrollees fail to 
ever attend an additional class session. These persons are 
represented on the chart as "never attended." 

Examination of the four-year totals In Chart XXI/ 
shows the largest "rate of attendance" category to be the 
75+ per cent group. The second, third, and fourth largest 
were the 50-75 per cent category, the 25-50 per cent cate- 
gory as the under 25 per cent category, respectively. However, 
as indicated above, a comparison of the trend lines with 
the four year totals makes the deceptive nature of the 
latter obvious — If present trends continue, a radical 
re-ordering of "per cent of attendance" categories will 
occur in the near future. 
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a ttendance vs Sex 

Chart XXX (Table XXVIII) examines the attendance 
patterns of males and females. Attendance is discussed In 
terms of the percentage of classes which enrollees attended 
during their first 100 hour instructional period. As may 
be noted, the largest "per cent of attendance 11 category 
for both sexes was the 75+ per cent group. In fact, with 
one very slight exception, the "rate of attendance" 
categories were ranked in the same order for males and 
females, namely, 75+ per cent, 50-75 per cent, 25-50 
per cent, under 25 and finally "never attended." 

Note that in the higher "rate of attendance" 
categories the proportion of females always, though only 
slightly, exceeded the proportion of males. For example, 
while 31*6 per cent of the females were in the 75+ 
per cent group only 29.1 per cent of the males were; 
and while 25.0 per cent of the females were in the 
50-75 per cent category of attendance, the corresponding 
figure for males was 2^.6 per cent. Conversely, for lower 
"rate of attendance" categories the px'oportion of males 
always slightly exceeded the proportion of females, 
with the exception of the "never attended" category. 
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In light of the insight gleaned from the trend liner, 
for attendance shown In the Chart XXX, an examination of 
possible trends with respect to sex differences In rates of 
attendance is In order. Trend lines, as such, are not 
presented for this comparison; however, the data on which 
the following discussion 13 based may be found in the 
Appendix in Table A-XXVIII. Prom Table A-XXVIII it is 
evident that the proportion of both males and females in 
the 75+ per cent attendance category has dropped steadily 
over the four-year period studied. The drop in this category, 
however, has been slightly more severe for females than for 
males. In 1965 - 66 , 41.6 per cent of the males attended 
75 + per cent of the scheduled classes. However, by 1968-69 
this per cent has decreased to 20.1--on the other hand, 
the proportion of females in this same ''rate of attendance" 
category fluctuated from 44.8 per cent in 1965-66 to 
20.5 per cent in 1968 - 69 . 

Table A-XXVIII also shows the increase in the pro- 
portion of enrollees in the 25-50 per cent rate of attendance 
category to be the most consistent and dramatic one over the 
four-year period studied. While this was true for both 
sexes, the increase in the proportion of males in this 
category was more intense than the increase in the proportion 
of females in this same attendance category. 

Both sexes showed an increase in the proportion of 
members in the under 25 per cent attendance category. While 
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both sexes increased their numbers in this category by 
approximately six percentage points from 1965-66 through 
1968 59, the increase observed for males was a gradual 
year to year increase, while the six percentage points 
gained by females resulted only after annually fluctuating 
of increases and decreases. This might be intepreted as 
meaning the male "trend" toward an increasing proportion 
of enrollees under 25 per cent of the 100 hours of classes 
is a more stable and reliable one than the corresponding 
trend for females. As for the attendance category 50-75 
per cent, the proportion of males and females in this 
category has fluctuated, but generally Increased since 
1965-66. 

In sum, the four-year totals show that for both 
males and females, the plurality are in the 75+ percent 
attendance category. However, the year to year data reflect 
a steady, four-year decline in the proportion of enrollees 
in this attendance category, for both sexes — the most intense 
decline being observed of females. Likewise the proportions 
of enrollees in the 25-50 per cent and under 25 per cent 
attendance categories have generally increased — with the 
increase of the former being the most intense, and being 
particularly so for males. For this reason, one can only 
surmise that the rate of attendance during the first 100 
hours has experienced considerable decrease, and, if trends 
may be inferred from the past year to year data, it appears 



such decreases may continue. This holds true for both male 
and females; however, it is not yet clear for which sex 
these decreases are most severe. 

Attendance vs Years of 
Previous Schooling 

Chart XXXI (Table A-XXIX) provides for a comparison 
of attendance in terms of the years of previous schooling 
completed by enrollees. By comparing extreme groups in 
terms of the years of previous schooling (tho?e with 0--3 
years vs those with 12+ years) a most revealing relationship 
between amount of previous schooling and rate of class 
attendance is revealed. Note that those with 0-3 years 
of schooling were over three times more likely never to 
attend classes after initial enrollment than were those 
with 12+ years of schooling (; .9 per cent for the former 
and 1.1 per cent for the latter). The former only repre- 
sented 3»9 per cen^ of all persons with 0-3 years of 
previous schooling, but it was the nighest proportion noted 
for the "never attended" (none) category. By combining 
the attendance categories "under 25 per cent" and "none" 
for these same groups (0-3 and 12+ years of previous schooling) 
it is evident that more than one-fourth of the 0-3 years 
of previous schooling group was in such a combined category, 
while slightly over one-fifth of the 12+ group was so classi- 
fied. This disparity was the largest noted when the same 
attendance category was examined for the other "years of 
previous schooling" groups. 
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CHART XXXI (TABLE A-XXIX) PART I 

ATTENDANCE (1ST 100 HOURS ) VS. YEARS OP PREVIOUS SCHOOLING: 4- YEAR TOTALS 





Years of Pre- 
vious Schooling: 10-12 Years 12+ Years 
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Further reflective of the possible relationship 
between class attendance and the years of previous school 
was the fact that the highest proportion of students (54.5 
per cent) in the 75+ per cent attendance category was noted 
for the 12+ years of schooling group. Conversely, the 
lowest percentage (46.0 per cent) of c-nrollees in this 
attendance category wa3 among the group with only 0-3 
years of schooling. Also, the modal attendance category 
for the 12+ years of schooling group was the 50-75 per 
cent category, while the 25-50 per cent attendance category 
was the mode observed for the 0-3 years of schocllrg group. 

By comparing all groups, it may be noted that as 
the number of years of previous schooling increases the 
proportion of enrollees in the 75+ per cent attendance 
bracket generally increases too. Likewise as the years of 
previous schooling increases, a general concommitant increase 
in the proportion of students in the 50-75 per cent atten- 
dance bracket is noted. The proportion of enrollees in 
the 25-50 per cent attendance category and the under 25 
per cent category fluctuates to such a degree that no general 
relationship was discernible for such categories. 

Reading Growth 

The degree of reading growth observed after the 
first 100 hours of instruction is presented in Chart XXXII 
(Table A-XXX). It should be noted that reading growth 
was measured in terns of the number of grade level equivalents 

ERJC 
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advanced — specifically 0.0 grade levels, 0.5 to 1.5 grade 
levels, or 2 . 0 + grade levels. Trend lines in Chart XXXII 
reveal that for each year studied the majority of enrollees 
experience a reading grade level gain of 0 . 5 - 1 . 5 . The second 
largest group of enrollees (ranging approximately between 
31 and 37 per cent), experienced no (0.0) grade level gain 
after 100 hours of Instruction, while a range 3.2 per cent 
to 9.H per cent showed gains of 2.0 grade levels or more 
after the same amount of instruction. 

The four-year totals show that 58 per cent of the 
enrollees gained 0.5-1. 5 grade levels in reading after 100 
hours of instruction, 35.3 per cent gained no (0.0) grade 
levels, and 6.7 gained 2 . 0 + grade levela. In other words, 
nearly 65 per cent of the students experienced a grade level 
growth in reading of 0.5 or greater after 100 hours of 
instruction. Perhaps the most interesting and most encouraging 
observation noted from examining the trend lines is the 
thi'ee consecutive years of increase in the proportion of 
persons gaining 2.0 grade levels or more after 100 instruc- 
tion hours — nearly tripling from 1965-66 (3.2 per cent) to 
3067-68 (9.*J per cent). However, as noted, a decline was 
noted in 1968-6$. Hopefully this decline reflects only u 
minor fluctuation and not a serious interruption of a 
previously established three-year old "trend." 
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Reading Growth vs Age 

The grade level reading growth obtained after the 
first 100 instructional hours period is presented in Chart 
XXXIII (Table A-XXXI). The enrollees under age twenty had 
the lowest proportion of persons w?th no (0.0) grade level 
growth (32.9 per cent), or conversely, the highest propor- 
tion of persons with 0.5 or more grade levels advanced after 
the first 100 hour period (67.1 per cent). Enrollees fifty 
years of age or older were at the other extreme in terms 
of reading achievement. This oldest category ot enrollees 
had the highest proportion of persons making no (0.0) grade 
level gains in reading after the first 100 hour period 
(37-5 per cent) and the lowest proportion with gains of 
0.5 or greater (62.5 per cent). 

Prom examining reading growth of the other age 
categories of enrollees it becomes even more obvious that 
as the age of participants inoreased, the proportion making 
no achievement gains in reading also increased, or stated 
another way, as age increased, the proportion of enrollees 
gaining 0.5 grade levels in reading after the first 100 
instructional period decreased. Note that for enrollees 
under 20, the proportion with no reading achievement gain 
was 32.9 per cent; for those 20-3*1— 3*1 .*< per cent; for those 
35-**9 — 36 .O per cent and for those 50 or older — 37.5 per cent. 

One curious finding which was somewhat of an excep- 
tion was that the under 20 age group, though generally the 
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CHART XXXIII (TABLE A -XXX) 



highest achievement group, had the smallest proportion of 
persons advancing 2.0+ grade levels. The age category 
with the highest proportion of enrollees in this achieve- 
ment-gain group was, however, the next-to-the youngest 
group — those age 20-34. It should be noted that with V-his 
exception, of the under 20 age group, the same Inverse 
relationship between age and grade levels advanced in 
reading after the first 100 hours held true for the remaining 
age categories of enrollees. For example, for the 20-34 
age group, 7.2 per cent gained 2.0 or more grade levels in 
reading. However, for the 35-49 age group and 50 or older 
age group, those experiencing 2.0 or more grade level gains 
progressively decreased to 6.7 per cent and 6.0 per cent, 
respectively . 

Reading Growth vs Sex 



Chart XXXIV (Table A-XXXII). It is quite clear from exami- 
nation of this chart that females experienced greater gains 
in reading growth after the first 100 hours than did males, 
though the differences were not extreme. For males, 37.4 
per cent experienced no (0.0) gains in reading growth during 
this instructional period, while the corresponding figures 
for females was 34.3 per cent. Males with reading achieve- 
ment gains of 0.5-1. 5 grade levels represented 56.7 per 
cent of the total male population, while 58.5 per cent of 



The amount of reading growth, by sex, is shown in 
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CHART XXXIV (TABLE A-XXXII) 

READING GROWTH (1ST 100 HOUR) VS. SEX: 'J-YEAR TOTALS 
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only 5.9 per cent of the males gained two or more grade 
levels in reading after the first 100 periods, while 7-2 
per cent of the female population did so. 

Reading Growth vs Years of 
Previous Schooling 

Do enrollees with different levels of formal 
schooling differ with respect to grade levels advanced in 
reading after the first 100 hour instructional period? 

Chart XXXV (Table A-XXXIII) is addressed to this question. 

The largest proportion of persons gaining 2.0 or more grade 
levels was found among those enrollees who had completed 
12 or more years of schooling prior to enrolling in ABE. 

This proportion (9.6 per cent) was nearly three times 
larger than that observed for enrollees with only 0-3 years 
of schooling (3.2 per cent). Also evident from Chart XXXV 
is the fact that as the years of previous schooling increased, 
the proportion of enrollees gaining 2.0 or more grade levels 
consistently Increased too. Other insights gleaned from 
examining Chart XXXV were: (1) as the years of previous 

schooling increased, the proportion of enrollees experiencing 
no (0.0) reading achievement gain generally decreased-- 
the highest proportion of "no gains" being observed among 

persons with 0-3 years of school (^2.7 per cent) and the 

/ 

■ - \ 

lowest proportion of "no gains" among persons with 10-12 
years of schooling (31.7 per cent); and (2) as years of 
previous schooling increased, the proportion of enrollees 
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gaining 0. 5-1.5 grade levels also generally increased— the 
lowest proportion (54.1 per cent) being observed among 
the 0-3 years of schooling group and the highest proportion 
(59.6 per cent) among the group which had completed 10-12 
years of previous schooling. 

R eading Growth vs Attendance 

In Chart XXXVI (Table A-XXXIV), reading growth 
experienced during the first 100 hour instructional period 
is compared with rates of attendance during that same 
period. Consistently, as the rate of attendance decreased 
the proportion of enrollees experiencing no (0.0) gains in 
reading increased. Of those who attended less than one- 
fourth of the classes, 45-7 per cent had no achievement 
growth in reading. For those attending from one-fourth 
to one-half of the classes, 40.6 per cent did not experience 
grade level gains in reading. Of the enrolled who attended 
one-half to three-fourths of the classes, 3^.9 per cent 
showed no reading gains, while for those who attended more than 
three fourths of the scheduled class, only 32.6 per cent 
did not experience reading growth. 

A second consistent finding revealed by Chart XXXVI 
was that as attendance increased so did the proportion of 
enrollees gaining 0. 5-1*5 grade levels. For the group which 
attended less than one-fourth of the classes, only ^6.0 
per cent gained 0.5-1. 5 grade levels. Of those who attended 
from one-fourth to one -half of the classes, 53.1 per cent 
O 
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had gains of C.5-1-5 grade levels. For enrollees who 

attended one-half to three-fourths of the classes, 59.7 

per cent had grade levels ranging from 0. 5-1.5, while 60.8 per cent 

of the group which attended more than three-fourths of 

the classes had reading growth gains of 0.5-1. 5 grade levels. 

One finding revealed in Chart XXXVI which seemed 
rather inconsistent with the relationships between reading 
growth and attendance presented above was that the highest 
proportion of persons gaining 2.0+ grade levels was found 
among the group which attended less than one-fourth of the 
class meetings; however, the three-fourths attendance group 
was observed to have the second highest proportion of such 
"gainers." If the 75+ per cent attendance group is excluded. 

Chart XXXVI shows a progressively greater proportion of 
persons gaining 2.0+ grade levels in reading as attendance 
decrease s — an observation inconsistent with previously 
reported data and logic. One possible explanation might 
be that those most capable of gaining 2.0+ grade levels in 
the first 100 hour instructional period were also the most 
capable self directed learners. Thus such persons with 
appropriate materials and guidance could have achieved much 
success with a minimum degree of class attendance, while 
those less capable students had to attend a greater number 
of classes in order to achieve any grade level gains in 
reading growth. The essence of this speculation is that 
H ps some of the poorest attenders were very capable 
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CHART XXXVI (TABLE A-XXXIV) 

READING GROWTH (1ST 100 HOURS) VS- ATTENDANCE: U-YEAR TOTALS 



98 

students who could do well on their own. Clearly, however, 
Chart XXXVI shows that most poor "attenders" were the 
poorest performers in terms of achievement gains. 

Reading Growth vs Class Levels 

Chart XXXVII (Table A-XXXV) Is concerned with the 
degree of grade level growth In reading exhibited by the 
different class levels. All class levels had in excess of 
60 per cent of their enrolled experiencing achievement 
gains in reading. The largest proportion of "gainers" was 
noted among students enrolled in the upper level; the 
second largest — among primary level enrollees (65.9 per cent) 
the third larges t--among non-English level enrollees (64.7 
per cent); the fourth largest — among intermediate level 
enrollees (64.5 per cent) and the smallest proportion — 
among students in the basic level (62.3 per cent). 

Excluding the non-English level enrollees, Chart 
XXXVII shows that as the academic class level increased from 
basic to upper, the proportion of enrollees gaining 2.0 
or more grade levels in reading also increased. The per- 
centage of 2.0+ "gainers" in the upper level was nearly 
three times greater than that observed for the basic level 
and more than twice as great as that found for the primary 
level . 

Also evident from Chart XXXVII is the faot that the 
modal reading achievement gain within each class level was 

0.5-3. 5 grade levels. This largest proportion of persons 
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CHART XXXVII (TABLE A -XXXV) 

READING GROWTH (1ST 100 HOURS) VS- CLASS LEVEL 
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making such gains was found within the primary level. 

Finally, it is known that the non-English level differs 
from the other four levels in that it does not constitute 
a component of the academichierarchy of class levels 
(i.e., basic, primary, intermediate, upper) — that is to say 
it is probably more heterogeneous in terms of the educational 
level of enrollees. However, Chart XXXVII shows that on the 
whole non-English level enrollees tend to most closely 
resemble the reading growth patterns exhibited by the inter- 
mediate level enrollees. 

Reading Growth vs Arithmetic 
Growth 

Chart XXXVIII (Table A-XXXVI) provides for a compari- 
son of the relationship between reading growth and arithmetic 
growth during the first 100 hour instructional period. 
Controlling for reading growth, reveals that (1) most 
(53.6 per cent) who had no reading gain also had no arithme - 
tic gains , but that a large proportion (*(3.9 per cent) 
gained 0.5-1. 5 grade levels in arithmetic and even 2.5 per 
cent gained 2.0+ grades in arithmetic while showing no 
reading gains, (2) most (6*1.5 per cent) of those who gained 
0.5-1. 5 levels in reading also gained 0.5-1. 5 levels in 
arithmetic, (3) most (50.8) of those whose gain 2.0+ 
levels in reading only gained 0.5-1. 5 levels in arithmetic, 
but that nearly one-third (32.1 per cent) gained 2.0+ levels 
in arithmetic also. 
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Controlling for arithmetic growth reveals (1) a 
direct relationship between reading growth and the pro- 
portions of enrollees showing gains of 2.0+ in arithmetic — 
as reading growth Increased the proportion of persons 
gaining 2.0+ levels in arithmetic Increased (from 2.5 
per cent for persons with no reading growth to 32.1 per cent 
for persons with 2.0+ levels of reading growth); and 
(2) an inverse relationship between reading growth and 
the proportion of enrollees with no arithmetic growth — 
as reading growth increased , the proportion of enrollees 
with experiencing no arithmetic growth decreased (from 
53-6 per cent for persons with no reading growth to 17.1 
per cent for persons with 2.0+ levels of reading growth. 
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CHAPTER III 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



1, Between 1965-66 and 1966 - 67 * the New York 
State ABE program experienced an enrollment increase in 
excess of 71 per cent. No doubt this rapid enrollment 
growth was, in part, a function of the increased funding 
level made possible through the Adult Education Act of 
1966 . However, since the 1966-67 peak enrollment of 
11,531 students, enrollments have steadily declined, falling 
to 8,571 students in 1967-68 (a decrease of 25.67 per cent 
in the 1966-67 figure) and to 7,116 students in 1968-69 

(a decrease of 16.97 per cent in the previous years 
enrollment and a 38.28 per cent decrease in the peak enroll- 
ment established two years earlier). Program administrators 
attribute these decreases in enrollment to the re-establishment 
of lower levels of funding for the program. Although it 
appears that downward trends in enrollment have begun to 
taper off, unless a higher level of funding is restored, 
farther decreases, though slighter ones, may be forthcoming. 

2, The largest single class level in the New York 
State ABE program is the non-English level. More than one- 
third of the 33,952 enrollees from 1965-66 through 1968-69 
were in non-English classes. The second largest group was 
represented by the intermediate level, while the basic, 
upper, and primary levels ranked third, fourth and fifth 

in order of the proportion of students enrolled in each. 

No trends in enrollment patterns within the various class 
levels were noted. 

3, In terms of the age of enrollees, the ABE 
program was found to be a relatively young one. The modal 
age of participants was found to be 20-29 years of age for 
each of the four years studied. Trends toward an increasing 
proportion of enrollees under 35 years of age were clearly 
evident from the data. Nearly three-fourths of the enrollees 
from 1965-66 through 1968-69 were under *4 0 years of age. 

Persons 50 years of age or older constituted only about 

11 per cent of total enrollment during this period. An 
obviout' inverse relationship between age and enrollment 
in ABE was revealed in this study. 
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In light of the fact that older adults were revealed 
in this study to he more disadvantaged in some respects than 
younger adults (see items 14 and 29, for example), it would 
seem important for the program to make an all out effort 
to recruit a large proportion of older adults. Although the 
potential for economic gain may not entirely warrant such a 
move, certainly the equally important humanitarian gains do. 

4. During the period studied, the ABE program was 
found to have a predominately female enrollment. Also, some- 
what of a "trend" was noted toward an even greater disparity 
between male and female enrollments in the future. Over 

the four-year period, for every two males in the program 
there have been three female enrollees. Again, the impli- 
cations for recruitment are obvious — the disproportionate, 
under-representation of males is undesirable. Under- 
educated males, particularly the young, heads of households 
and "breadwinners" must be involved in the program. The 
difficulty of securing such involvement will no doubt be 
as difficult as it will be expensive. Job schedules, apathy 
and a strange, negative sort of pride are Just a few of the 
barriers to be overcome in this effort. 

5. The ABE program has been predominately comprised 
of members of the white race (includes Puerto Ricans) each 
year since 1965-66. Total enrollment figures over the 
4-year period studied showed nearly twice as many white 
enrollees as Blacks. "Other" races represented only 5.5 
per cent of the 33,952 persons enrolled in the program 
during this period. However some evidence of a trend 
toward a decreasing proportion of white enrollees was 
noted. Year to year fluctuations in Black enrollments 

made any such trends considerably less apparent, however, a 
past trend toward decreasing proportions of "other" enrollees 
appeared to have been revised as evidenced by the proportion 
of that group of enrollees nearly doubling during the years 
1967-68 and 1968-69. Once more, specific recruitment efforts 
need to be directed toward the more extensive involvement 
of "other" racial categories in the ABE program. 

6. Examination of enrollment data with respect to 
race and sex concurrently revealed several interesting 
findings: 

(a) when comparing race and sex in terms of the total 
enrollment, the largest category of enrollees 
was found to be white females. While males and 
Black females constituted the second and third 
largest categories of enrollees, respectively. 
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"Other" females and other males were the next to 
the smallest and smallest categories of enrollees, 
respectively; 

(b) For each racial group the proportion of females 
always exceeded the proportion of corresponding 
males ; 

(c) The slight trend toward increasing proportions of 
non white enrollees noted earlier, was found to be 
primarily attributable to non-white females rather 
than non-white males; 

(d) When comparing race and sex in terms of the total 
number of enrollees of a given race, it was found 
that the disparity between male and female enroll- 
ment was greater for Blacks than for any other racial 
group. The second largest such disparity existed 
among "other" racial groups. The male-female 
disparity in enrollment for the white race was the 
smallest noticed. 

(e) For each racial category there were substantial 
Indications of trends toward even greater 
disparities in male-female enrollments — particularly 
among the "other" racial groups and Blacks. Building 
on an earlier recommendation, the male-female enroll- 
ment disparity is a serious one, particularly for 
Blacks and "others." Development of recruitment 
strategies fora more extensive involvement of 

male non whites seems to be most urgent. It should, 
however, be noted here that the existence of the 
above disparity is by no means unique to New York 
State, the problem has become a common one in 
nearly every state. 

7. A plurality of enrollees were married and 
living with their spouses. The second largest group of 
enrollees were single. Trend lines Indicated a general 
year to year decrease in the former category and a similar 
increase in the latter. If such trends continue it appears 
that these two groups will shortly become equal with respect 
to the proportion of program each comprises, and that 
single enrollees may soon represent the plurality of the 
program' 8 enrollment. A much less Intense, yet consistent 
upward trend was also noted for the proportion of enrollees 
who were married but were living without their spouse. 

8. Most enrollees had children at home. Of those 
with children the plurality had 1-2. Trend lines revealed 
a general decrease in the proportion of enrollees reporting 
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no children at home find in the proportion reporting 5 or 
more. At the same time a consistent upward trend was noted 
for those with 1-2 children at home and a somewhat less 
consistent upward trend noted for persons with 3-4 such 
children. The implications are Justification for child 
care services are inherent in the above findings and 
trends. 



9. The largest citizenship group represented in 
the program was the native U. S. citizen. This held true 
for each year's data studied. The second largest group 
was consistently found to be the alien category, while the 
next to the smallest and smallest citizenship groups were 
the native Puerto Ricans and naturalized categories, 
respectively. Trend lines with respect to these groups 
indicate a trend toward a mildly increasing proportion of 
native Puerto Ricans. Also noted was a two consecutive year 
upswing in the alien group following a decrease in this 
category in 1966-67. On the other hand the native group was 
observed to decrease in 1968-69* ending a three consecutive 
year increase. 

10. Less than half of the program enrollees use 
English as the primary language spoken in the home. How- 
ever, the group which did use English in the home repre- 
sented the plurality of students. The second most frequently 
used language (in the home) was Spanish. In essence, there 
would appear to be a need for ESL materials in many, if 

not most ABE learning environments. Likewise, a concurrently 
indicated need would be the training of teachers in the use 
of ESL materials and instructional techniques. 

11. The majority of alien and native Puerto Ricans 
were, as might be expected, enrolled in non-English level 
classes, as was a plurality of the naturalized group. An 
inverse relationship was noted for the academic class level 
(basic through upper) and the proportion of alien and native 
Puerto Ricans enrollments in each — as the academic class 
level increased the percentage of alien and native Puerto 
Rican enrol lees decrease. Finally, the largest proportion 
of enroJ.lees in the upper class level were from the native 
citizenship group. 

12. Examination of class levels in terms of their 
racial composition revealed that the majority of the enrollees 
in the non-English, basic and upper levels were white. Blacks 
constituted the majority racial group in the intermediate 
level, while the proportion of white and Blacks in the primary 
level was nearly equal. Examination of racial groups in 
terms of their distribution across class levels revealed 

that nearly half of the whites (includes Puerto Ricans) 
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were In the non-English level, while one-fourth of the whites 
were In the basic and primary levels and one-fourth in the 
intermediate and upper level. For Blacks, more than half 
were in the intermediate and upper levels. Nearly 60 per 
cent of the "other" racial categories were in non-English 
level courses, while only about 16 per cent were in the 
intermediate and upper levels. 

13. The modal number of previous school years com- 
pleted was found to be 7-9 years for each year studied. 

The second largest number of enrollees had completed only 
4-6 years of schooling prior to entering the program. The 
smallest proportion of enrollees were found among the extremes 
of the "years of previous school continulm" — those with 
less than 3 years of schooling and those with more than 
12 years. Trend lines Indicated an increasing number of 
enrollees with 7-9 years of schooling. On the whole, 
trend lines reflected a decline in the enrollment of persons 
with very low education levels, as measured by years of 
previous schooling completed. In light of such a decline, 
there would seem to be a need to, again, initiate specific 
recruitment efforts aimed at the recruitment of potential 
students who have completed only very low levels of formal 
education. In other words. Increased identification and 
involvement of the illiterate and functionally illiterate 
into the program. 

14. Persons under age 25 constituted the "best" educated 
group in terms of years of school completed. More than 75 

per cent of this group had completed seven or more years of 
schooling and 37 per cent had completed 10 or more years. 

It was noted, that as age increased, the proportion of enrollees 
who had completed the above levels of schooling generally 
progressively decreased. For persons under age 34, the 
modal number of school years completed was 7-9, for persons 
35-44 the mode was 10-12 years, while the mode observed 
for persons 45 or older was 4-6 years of previous schooling. 

These data reinforce earlier suggestions made with respect 
to the "hard-core" nature of the older adult and the necessity 
of focusing specific kinds of recruitment efforts toward him. 

15. Female enrollees were found to have had more 
years of previous schooling than males. Nearly two-thirds 
of the former had completed seven or more years of school 
while less than 60 per cent of the males had done so. 

Likewise a larger proportion of females had completed 10 
or more years of school than had males — 30 per cent for 
females and 24.6 per cent for males. However, the modal 
number school years completed by each was 7-9 years. 

Enrollees at both extremes of the educational continlum 

( Jhose with less than three years of previous schooling 
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and those with more than 12 years) were noticeably small in 
number. In sum, males tend to have lower levels of formal 
education, yet, as previously reported, only about one 
third of the program consists of males. Once again, these 
facts reinforce the need for an effective program of 
recruitment to involve greater numbers of males. 

16. In terms of the number of years of previous 
schooling completed, the native citizenship group, followed 
by alien enrollees, appeared to be the "best" educated group. 
Nearly seven of ten native enrollees had completed seven 

or more years of schooling, and 28 per cent had completed 
10 years or more. Following closely, the corresponding 
proportions noted for alien enrollees were 63.5 per cent 
and 33.6 per cent, respectively. The modal number of school 
years completed by each of these groups was 7-9 years . The 
native Puerto Rican and naturalized enrollees had the lowest 
levels of education for all groups (in terms of years of 
previous schooling). When teachers are dealing with these 
groupB of students, they should be cognizant of the latter’s 
probable level of previous schooling and the various instruc- 
tional implications thereof. 

17. On the whole, basic level enrollees had completed 
fewer years of previous schooling than had enrollees in the 
other class levels. For both the non-English level and basic 
level, the modal number of school years completed by enrollees 
was 4-6 years. Tiie mode observed for the primary, inter- 
mediate and upper level was 7-9 years. Generally, it was 
noted that as the academic class level advanced (from basic 
through upper) the proportion of enrollees with 6 or fewer 
years of schooling decreased , or conversely the proportion 

of enrollees with 7 or more years of schooling increased . 

Data in this study made it very apparent that the use of 
"years of previous schooling completed" to Judge an indivi- 
dual functioning level was to a great extent unreliable — 
as evidenced by the fact that nearly half of the basic level 
enrollees had completed 7 or more years of formal education 
prior to entering the ABE program. 

18. The modal number of school years completed by 
each racial category of enrollees was 7-9 years. Generally, 

Black enrollees were found to be "better educated" (in terms 
of previous schooling completed) than were "others" and 
whites (whites included those of Puerto Rican descent). More 
than 65 per cent of Black enrollees had completed 7 or more 
years of school while the corresponding figures for "others" 

and for whites were 62.1 per cent and ol.l pei’ cent respectively. 
The largest proportion of persons with only 0-3 years of 
previous schooling were "others" the smalfcst proportion of 
such enrollees were whites. ... 
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19. More than half of the program's enrollment from 
1965-66 through 1968—69 completed their schooling in a 
country other than the United States--19.^ per cent in Puerto 
Rico and 35. ^ per cent in other countries. The largest 
group receiving their previous schooling in the United 
States were from the northeast. The second largest group 

of such enrollees were from the south. Enrollees who had 
completed their school in the mid or far west constituted 
only a very small propoi cion of the program's enrollment. 
Teachers should be aware of these diverse backgrounds of 
enrollees, particularly if experiencial teaching approaches 
(say to the teaching of reading) are followed. 

20. The great majority of enrollees had at one time 
or another been gainfully employed. However, there was 

some evidence to indicate a trend toward the program involving 
an increasingly larger proportion of persons who had never 
been so employed. Tnis possible trend might be indicative 
of the program's involvement of a great proportion of hard- 
core disadvantaged adults; however, this Interpretation is 
somewhat in conflict with the data cited earlier with respect 
to decreases noted in the proportion of enrollees with very 
low educational levels (years of previous schooling). 

21. A definite relationship was noted between tne 
number of years of previous schooling completed by enrollees 
and whether or not they had ever been gainfully employed. 

As the number of years of previous completed schooling 
increased, so did the proportion of enrollees who reported 
ever being gainfully employed. 

22. Examination of racial differences with respect 
to gainful employment revealed that a larger proportion of 
Blacks reported having had gainful employment than did 

any other group. Whites in the program (which included 
Puerto Ricans) ranked second in this respect, while "others" 
had had the least success in securing gainful employment 
during their lives. 

23. At the time of program entry, most enrollees 
were or had been (within the previous two years) gainfully 
employed. 

2^. Most participants reported being currently 
employed at the time of entry registration. However, the 
Jobs held at that time were, clearly ones which did not demand 
a high or even relatively high level of education or pro- 
ficiency in communicative and computational skills. Examples 
of such types of Jobs were domestics, housewives, service 
occupations, and semi-skilled and unskilled workers. Nearly 
three of five (57.6 per cent) enrollees were employed 'n such 
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occupations. Holders of jobs requiring higher educational 
levels and relatively higher proficiencies in communicative 
and computation skills, such as clerical workers, sales 
personnel, and skilled workers, were noticeably in the 
minority (11 per cent). Of the 33,952 persons who had 
participated in the program, nearly 16 per cent were unem- 
ployed at entry. This rate of unemployment along with the 
types of Jobs held by those who were employed both tended 
to underscore the relationship between economic deprivation 
and adult undereducation, and the need for pre-vocational 
and vocational education opportunities to become integral 
components of every ABE program. 

25. Over the four-year period from 1965-66 through 
1968-69, 6.7 per cent of all enrollees completed the program, 
32.6 per cent did not complete the program and 60.7 per cent 
were recycled. While this one-third dropout rate was high 
and undesirable, it should be noted this figure closely 
paralleled that commonly experienced by secondary schools. 
This point is alluded to not to justify the observed drop- 
out rate but merely to provide some perspective of the 
serious, yet common, problem of maintaining enrollments in 
educational programs. 

Trend lines with respect to the above data were 
encouraging: 

(a) since 1965-66 a steady increase in the proportion 
of persons completing the program was observed; 

(b) since 1966-67 the dropout rate dec lined— from 
38.5 per cent in 1966-67 to 28.9 in 1968-69; and 

(c) since 1966-67, yearly increases in the proportion 
of students who recycled were evident. 

Finally, one interesting point noted was that the dropout 
rate sharply increased in 1965-66. This was also the year 
that the program experienced by increase in enrollment of 
more than 70 per cent. Although this is sheer speculation, 
the sharp increase in dropouts which accompanied the sharp 
increase in enrollment might be explained by the program’s 
involvement of a larger proportion of people who would not 
have ordinarily been reached by the program. The increased 
funding made possible by the Adult Education Act of 1966 
no doubt facilitated the recruitment of a larger proportion 
of "hard-core” undereducated and disadvantaged adults. With 
such a possible change in the nature of the program’s 
population, an increase in the proportion of dropouts would 
not be a particularly surprising occurrence. 
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26. The dropout rate alluded to above was also 
put in a better perspective when reasons for dropping out 
were examined. Most of these giving specific reasons for 
dropping out cited factors largely out of the influence of 
the ABE program. Chief among such reasons was employment, 
others were illness and moving. Only a very small proportion 
of those giving specific reasons cited factors within the 
realm of influence of the program (i.e., hostility, poor 
motivation) , 

It seemed rather paradoxical that the most frequently 
given reason for dropping out was related to employment. 

The ABE program, either directly or indirectly, is concerned 
with making the undereducated adult more employable. However, 
when persons disengage from the program because of employment, 
they contribute to "increases" in the dropout rate. This 
phenomenon has been somewhat detrimental to all ABE programs 
in that one of the primary criticisms level at its concerns 
the dropout rate. However, as shown in this study, the 
program-related reasons for dropping out were the least fre- 
quently given, while the most frequently given reason, employ- 
ment, was perhaps an indirect indicator of the program 1 s 
effectiveness rather than an indicator of program failure. 

In any event, a major recommendation is for the 
dropout problem to be analyzed in greater detail . Such an 
analysis should serve to give direction to the development 
of measures to increase retention rates. Obviously, the most 
crucial areas to be dealt with in an attempt to alleviate 
the dropout rate, concerns the non-program related reasons 
for dropping out. Until the ABE program can develop a 
greater influence over participants 1 "extra-clas s" environment 
and problems, maximum facilitation of students 1 in-class 
progress cannot he attained, 

27. Attendance totals for the four-year period 
studied revealed that the majority of participants attended 
the majority of scheduled classes and that a plurality of 
enrollees attended more than three-fourths of the scheduled 
classes. However, there is reason for serious concern over 
the radical and consistent drop in the 75+ per cent attendance 
category since 1965-66. The proportion of enrollees in 

this attendance category dropped in excess of 50 per cent 
over the four-year period, and for the latest year studied, 
1968-69, it constituted the smallest attendance category. 

On the other hand, the 25-50 per cent attendance category 
showed the most persistent and dramatic increase over the 
same period. This category which more than doubled from 
1965-66 to 1968-69, constituted the smallest attendance 
category in the former year and the largest one in the 
latter year. This radical and negative re-ordering of 
attendance categories has already occurred since 1965-66, 
however, if present trends are not reversed, it appeared 
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that the rate of class attendance will become even worse. 

The latest data, 1968-69,showed thac the plurality of students 
only attend 25-50 per cent of the classes. The second largest 
proportion attended 50^5 per cent of the classes; however, 
nearly as many attended less than one-fourth of the classes, 
while the smallest proportion attended more than 75+ per 
cent of the classes. A concerted effort on the part of all 
staff Is needed to (a) determine the factors contributing 
to the above reductions In attendance and (b) Implement 
measures to compensate for these factors. In light of the 
relationship between attendance and achievement. It Is 
particularly urgent to do so. 

28. Attendance patterns for males and females 
showed both to have suffered decreases In the 75+ per cent 
attendance categories, the most severe being observed for 
females. On the other hand, the proportion of males and 
females in the other attendance categories, (50-75 per cent, 
25-50 per cent and under 25 per cent}, increased. The largest 
of such increases for both males and females occurred in the 
25-50 per cent category but was most noticeable among males. 

In essence the decreases in class attendance (noted earlier) 
affected males and females in slightly different ways. 

However, there was insufficient evidence to suggest that 
these decreases had a greater effect among members of one 
sex as opposed to the other. 

29. There was a general relationship found between 
years of previous schooling and rate of class attendance. 

As the degree of formal education increased so did the per- 
centage of classes attended. The modal percentage of 
classes attended by persons with less than three years of 
previous schooling was found to be 25-50 per cent, while 
mode for persons with more than 12 years of previous was 
50-75 per cent. Such data strongly suggested that teachers, 
administrators, and paraprofessionals will have to make 
extra special efforts in order to motivate entering students, 
with low levels of formal education, to attend classes on 

a regular basis. 

30. Nearly two-thirds of the enrollees experienced 
grade level growth in reading during the first 100 hour 
instructional period. Most of these gained 0. 5-1*5 grade 
levels. Throughout the four-year period studied, the 0. 5-1*5 
"gainers" and 'ho gainers" remained relatively stable; 
however, a consistent increase in the proportion of persons 
gaining 2.0 or more grade levels in the first 100 hours 

was noted from 1965-66 through 1967-68. The four-year totals 
showed that 58.0 per cent gained 0. 5-1.5 grade levels, 35*3 
per cent gained no grade levels and 6.7 per cent gained 2.0+ 
grade levels. These statistics should provide useful "norms" 
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for Judging the relative effectiveness and efficiency of 
the program in raising the reading growth level of enrollees 
in subsequent years. 

31. Data revealed a solid relationship between 
grade level gains in reading and the age of enrollees. As 
age increased, the number of grade levels advanced decreased. 
Although the modal number of grade levels advanced for each 

age group was 0.5-1. 5, a direct relationship between increasing 
age and the proportion of "no gainers" was evident, as was 
a general, inverse relationship between increasing age and 
the proportion of enrollees gaining 2.0+ grade levels during 
the first 100 instructional hours. The obvious implication 
of these data was that teachers must give particular attention 
to the older adult student if this student is to experience 
grade level gains which are equivalent to those attained 
by younger students in the program. 

32. Examination of the reading growth gains experienced 
by the sexes during the first 100 hour instructional period 
showed that females slightly exceeded males in terms of 

grade level advancements. Fewer females gained no grade 
levels, more females gained 0.5-1. 5 grade levels, and 
more females gained 2.0+ grade levels than did males. 

33. Reading growth after the first 100 hour instruc- 
tional period was found to vary in accordance with the 
number of years previous schooling completed by enrollees. 

In general, those with higher former educational levels 
tended to achieve higher grade level gains. The largest 
proportion of "no gainers" was noted among the group with 
3 or fewer years of previous schooling. On the other hand, 
the highest proportion of 2.0+ "gainers" was observed among 
persons with 12+ years of previous schooling. However, 
the modal reading growth for each "years of previous schooling" 
category was 0.5-1. 5 grade levels. Again, a major implication 
drawn from these data was that the student with a lower level 
of formal education will have to receive special attention 
if the grade level gains he experiences are to be equivalent 
to those experienced by students with higher levels of formal 
education. Though all ABE students enter the program "edu- 
cationally disadvantaged," clearly the above findings (along 
with those reported in item 2 $ show that some students are 
more disadvantaged than others. In essence, differential 
levels of "compensatory" education must be initiated for 
each individual in the ABE program if "equal" educational 
opportunities are to be provided for all. 

34. A strong inverse relationship was noted between 
rate of class attendance and grade level gains in reading. 

As attendance decreased, the proportion of enrollees making 
0.0 grade level gains increased. A direct relationship was 
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noted between attendance and reading growth of 0. 5-1-5 grade 
levels in the first 100 hour instructional period. These 
relationships tended to underscore the importance of 
reversing past trends toward decreases in the rate of class 
attendance (items 25-26). It appears that the ABE program 
can offer a great deal (in terms of academic gains) for 
persons who are able or willing to regularly attend class. 

If effectiveness of the program is to be maximized, so too 
must be enrollees' attendance. A detailed study of the 
reasons for declines in attendance patterns was fully 
warranted by the results of this investigation. Such a 
study Is requisite to initiating measures to alleviate 
factors contributing to declines in attendance. 

35. In excess of three-fifths of the enrollees in 
every class level experienced grade level gains in reading 
after only 100 hours of instruction. The largest proportion 
of gainers was noted for enrollees in the upper level classes, 
while the basic level had the smallest proportion of gainers 
in an equivalent instructional period. As the academic 
class level increased from basic to upper, a consistent 
increase in the proportion of enrollees with gains of 2.0+ 
grade levels was noted for each class. Such gainers were 
three times more prevalent in the upper level as in the 
basic level. The modal achievement gain noted for each 
class was 0.5-1. 5 grade levels. Comparison of the achieve- 
ment patterns within the non-English level, revealed that 
such enrollees exhibited growth patterns which were very 
similar to the intermediate level. The above data make it 
clear that generally the student in the beginning lower 
academic class level is not as adequately prepared to learn 

as is the entering student found in a high class level. 
Teachers working in lower class levels should take particular 
care to get such enrollees "ready to learn." This will no 
doubt involve teaching the learner learning skills and how 
to learn more efficiently. 

36. Considerable evidence of correlation between 
reading growth and arithmetic growth was revealed in this 
study. Generally, as reading growth increased, so did 
arithmetic growth. However, it was also noted that a 
sizeable proportion of persons experiencing no reading 
growth still progressed in arithmetic. 
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CHAPTER I 



BACKGROUND 



Introduction 

As previously described In Part I "Evaluation 
Design," this phase of the study called for the collection 
of information through observation and interview techniques 
to assess the effectiveness of the means and procedures 
followed to achieve the objectives of adult basic education. 
Although primary attention was given to an appraisal of the 
Title III program, the programs of Welfare Education and 
WIN were also examined. 

Field visits and interviews were held in the 
following areas: New York City, Yonkers, White Plains, 

Utica, Niagra Falls, Buffalo, Schnectady, Rochester, Albany 
and Syracuse. 

In a majority of the cities nearly all or all of the 
ABE classes were observed, and in all but Buffalo end New 
York City at least half of the classes were observed. (In 
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New York City approximately 10% out of some 200 Title III 
classes were-observed* ) 

It should be noted that all of 'he programs examined 
were urban in character and that the observations reported 
herein may not be characteristic of ABE as it operates in 
smaller communities, semi-urban, and rural settings. Each 
urban area was found to be unique in terms of target popu- 
lations, community organization and structure, scope and 
magnitude of problems pertinent to ABE, etc. Consequently, 
no attempt was made to provide a comparative analysis between, 
or among the 10 cities studied. 

The format developed for the analysis and synthesis 
of information obtained from the field survey identifies the 
nature, scope and range of selected characteristics, problems, 
strengths, weaknesses, and innovations as they relate to 
selected program elements in ABE. 

Vhe ABE program elements which are described in 

general as well as specific terms include? 

Qeneral observations 
Administration and management 
Recruitment 

Participation (attendance and drop out) 

Counseling 

Instruction (student-teacher interactions) 

Facilities 

Materials and equipment 

Curriculum 

Learning ltbs 

The following discussion of the ABE program elements 
is based upon an objective analysis of the data obtained via 

O 
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the field visits. Data from the field visits represent 
objective measures of certain program elements, 
subjective measures of others, and the expressed opinions 
and beliefs held by ABE directors, coordinators, counselors, 
teachers, aides, and students. 

Observations 

In general it can be stated that the elements of the 
"ideal" program in ABE as conceptualized in the literature 
of the field and by noted authority are to be found within 
the overall program as it operates in the State of New York. 
It can also be stated that no single program has achieved 
the ultimate or the ideal state — although s cne are of extra- 
ordinary quality and may well represent the closest we have 
to the "ideal model" at the present time. 

The programs are generally well organized in terms 
of administration and management, although most directors 
and coordinators are understaffed and overtaxed. State 
staff are highly regarded at the local level, and they 
represent a dedicated and professionally competent group. 

It would be helpful if the members of the state staff could 
spend more time in assigned and delimited geographical 
areas for intensive assistance in selected problem aieas. 

Emphasis on recruitment techniques vary from city 
to city with no single device being "the answer" to all 
problems in this area. 
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In at least one program recruitment activities have 
all but ceased because facilities and resources are being 
used at the maximum level and ff walk-in M applicants are 
placed on a waiting list until openings occur. 

Word of mouth communication by students and former 
students and the use of paraprofessiortal community recruiters 
appear to be the most effective recruiting devices. In 
general the lowest educational levels, particularly among 
minority group males, are not being effectively reached 
and increased recruiting efforts are recommended in this 
regard. 

Participation and attendance range from very high 
to very low levels. Welfare education and WIN programs have 
stronger attendance records (and lower rates of dropout) 
than the Title III programs. Programs established in 
cooperation with other agencies; i.e., business and industry, 
hospitals, community centers, etc., generally have higher 
rates of attendance than those limited to the public school 
organization. Learning labs appear to have the highest 
drawing and holding power and satellite centers in neighbor- 
hood elementary school locations have the lowest rates of 
attendance and participation. 

Counseling activities were found to be crucial to 

r 

program success in every city. The major weaknesses in the 
counseling program is that there are insufficient resources 
for this critical function. Programs which employ full-time 
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counselors were usually stronger than those which had to 
rely upon part-time staff. 

In the area of instruction, including student- 
teacher interactions, are to be found the strongest as well 
as the weakest aspects of the program. Perhaps the greatest 
thing ABE has going for it is the commitment, motivation, 
enthusiasm and de3ire to succeed on the part of the 
teachers and teacher aides. Programs employing full-time 
teachers and paraprofessionals appear to be more responsive 
in reaching and meeting student needs. While all programs 
are approaching the ultimate in individualizing instruction, 
nearly all need to be strengthened in the use of instruc- 
tional strategies and methods to make the curriculum more 
functional and reality centered in terms of the pressing 
problems and needs of the participants. 

A wide range of facilities are being effectively used, 
although nearly all are in need of renovation and improve- 
ment. Overcrowding, poor ventilation, inadequate lighting, 
and noise pollution appear to be the rule rather than the 
exception. Centrf.lly located adult education centers and 
learning labs rate highest in terms of facilities and 
outreach locations the lowest. While the staff are to be 
commended for what they have already done with existing 
facilities, it is hoped thac existing facilities ean be 
greatly improved in the future. 
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The effective use of materials and equipment varies 
greatly from location to location. Learning labs generally 
have attained maximum and highly effective use of both 
software and hardware. In general, the materials in use 
are among the best that are available although child-centered 
and non-adult materials are still being used in too many 
locations. As a general observation the closer to the 
central facility, the higher the quality, the greater the 
range, and the more effective is the use of materials and 
equipment . 

In the area of staff selection, practices range from 
the undesirable one of employing whoever is available on 
waiting lists maintained by the school board (usually without 
any attempt to achieve racial or minority group representa- 
tion) to innovative methods in which effective teachers are 
sought out and given trial roles before employment to 
determine their capabilities and aptitudes for Adult Basic 
Education. j 

In-service and training and pre-service orientation 
programs for instructional staff were found in all programs. 
Although there is a wide range in the quality as well as 
quantity of staff development activity, most programs are 
committed to improving opportunities for in-service training 
on a continuing basis. 
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CHAPTER II 



ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 

Particular attention was given to the performance 
and competence of the professional/administrative staff at 
the state and local levels. Allowing for certain variations 
in background, experience and present operations, it can 
be stated that there are no serious problems pertaining 
to professional competence among the administrative staff. 
Stated positively and more emphatically, each evaluation 
team member was Impressed as to the high level commitment, 
dedication, professionalism, awareness of problems, and 
sensitivity of the key administrators. 

Strengths in this regard relate to the fundamental 
knowledge, 3klll3 and professional enthusiasm of the state 
coordinators, and the effective and open communication 
channels between them end the local directors or coordinators. 

It is evident that there is generally a team 
approach and cooperative esprit de corps in the administrative 
organization for ABE in the state of New York. The periodic 
conferences held by the Big City Directors and frequent 
visits of state staff to provide technical assistance, 
consultation, information and staff training contribute to 
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continued program improvement, the adoption of new practices 
and effective problem solving. 

Observations from the field suggest that the services 
of state staff are spread too thin and that each region needs 
more generalized help in which intensive relationships are 
established with one or two members of the state staff. 

It was observed that a majority of the city coordina- 
tors are intimately knowledgeable about other ABE type programs 
and related programs operating within their cormnunities • In 
nearly every city the ABE director/coordinators assumed a 
leadership role in developing effective linkages with these 
other programs and agencies in order to minimize duplication 
of effort and maximize supportive or complimentary efforts. 

It is worth mentioning that in several programs 
there is high level cooperation in the areas of sharing 
facilities, staff, recruitment efforts, equipment, etc., 
between ABE and MDTA, employment service, welfare, industry, 
hospitals, prisons, etc. Most programs have achieved a 
balance between resources allocated to a central learning 
center and outlying facilities located in public schools, 
churches, store fronts, etc. 

In the largest programs it is clear that ethnic 
group representation has been achieved at the administrative 
and instructional levels. In some of the smaller programs 
there Is virtually no Black or Spanish-speaking representa- 
tion in the administration and little or none on the part 
of the professional staff. 
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Related to ethnic and racial representation were the 
observations that where such representation exists at all 
levels, participants express high satisfaction in terms of 
the program being relevant, useful, practical and, of the 
kind which meets their real needs. 

Innovations observed relative to administration 
Included a very effective use of student advisory committees 
to establish Internal policies, evaluate program effectiveness 
and teacher performance in one program. In fact, this program 
has developed the concept of student government and social 
responsibility to the point that such affairs represent a 
significant portion of the educational nature of the program 
and have practically eliminated administrative concerns per- 
taining to recruitment, morale, and dropout. 

Other areas of Innovations included the orientation 
and in-service training of social workers by the ABB director 
to achieve greater rapport and cooperation between the two 
agencies, providing space for Job placement personnel of 
the Employment Service, and the use of representative com- 
munity advisory committees. 

In general it can be concluded that the local manage- 
ment of ABE performs at high level efficiency, that there is 
a continuous flow of ideas from students and teachers which 
are responded to In a positive way, and that there Is genuine 
concern and feeling for the nred for total ethnic representation 
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at all levels of staffing. V/lth only a few exceptions the 
following description of one coordinator Is fairly typical 
of the administration. 

"This ABE administrator can best be described as a 
very humanistic type administrator who cares and therefore 
knows. He knows what's going on In his program; he relates, 

It seems, directly to his teachers; he knows his teachers; 
he knows what they're doing; he knows what they’re doing 
good, what they're doing bad and how well they relate to the 
students. He also knows the students regardless of the 
fact that there are over 300 of them. He knows many of them 
on a first name basis. Here Is a program that has as its 
leader a real fine administrator; an administrator who cares 
about his program — is interested in doing a good Job, seems 
creative, he knows his people and he knows his students. 

This all has allowed him to build what seems to be an above 
average kind of program, but one however that could be 
improved. ..." 

Areas where improvement can be made include greater 
precision in role clarification and function on the part 
of state staff, more democratic leadership or delegation of 
responsibilities by a few local administrators, more assistance 
and help for routine affairs for locel administrators, 
improved facilities (space and eqnlnment) for local administra- 
tors, and a more efficient modernized system for program 
record keeping and budgeting. 
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CHAPTER III 



RECRUITMENT 



Nearly all of the recommended procedures 'or recruit 
ment of students are being employed in a majority of the 
programs examined. It is clear that "word of mouth" com- 
munication by participants (satisfied customers) one of 
the more effective means of recruit .ng new students Into 
the program. 

Several programs have greatly enhanced their recruit 
ment activities through the use of community and participant 
advisory committees. 

Referrals by other cgencies have proven to be a 
superior recruiting device under the following conditions: 
(1) when time and effort i3 given to developing cooperative 
relationships with other agencies, (2) when referrals are 
made in both directions; i.e,, welfare or the employment 
agency Makes referrals to ABE and AEE refers cliei'Ls to 
welfare., etc., and (3) when facilities are shared Jointly 
between ABE and the cooperating agencies. 

Door to door recruitment by staff hat achieved only 
limited success in recruiting and the mass media approach 
has led to varying degrees of success. 
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In those cities where there are good working rela- 
tionships between manpower programs, employment service, 
welfare, general adult education and ABE, a large portion 
of recruitment is provided through referrals by the other 
agencies . 

In at least one large city the program is so well 
received and public awareness is high enough that there is 
no recruitment problem. In fact, this program is already 
overtaxed and potential students have to wait for openings 
before being admitted. While this program is exemplary 
in terms of success in recruitment, it also highlights the 
need for larger or additional programs in certain areas. 

In only one city was recruitment identified as a 
major problem--one which seriously affected the impact 
of the program. In this case a total approach via all possible 
communication channels is recommended. In addition, a 
re-examination of personnel policies 13 recommended so that 
the background of the minority group p irticipants achieves 
r ">re than token representation among the administrative and 
instructional staff . 

For reasons not fully understood there is consider- 
able pressure to focus programs in single centrally located 
learning centers at the ‘Xpense of maintaining satellite 
or outreaching neighbornood centers. It is recommended that 
this practice be reversed when possible so that th- programs 
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will be more readily accessible to the vast numbers of 
adults who lack the time* child care, economic and 
transportation facilities required to come to a central 
center. 

In conclusion there is considerable range in success 
and practices followed in recruitment among the 10 cities. 
Those programs where recruitment is considered to be a 
small problem--or no problem — were found to be characterized 
as being the more viable programs, better represented by 
minority group personnel in staff positions, more likely to 
have active community advisory committees, and more adept 
in individualizing instruction around the practical needs 
of the learners. 

While there is some evidence that enrollment has 
increased during 1970-71, thus ending a trend toward declining 
enrollment, better strategies and techniques of recruitment 
are generally called for if those who could profit most 
from ABE are to be involved in it* 

The practice of employing indigenous (paraprofessional) 
recruiters should be expanded as should the use of advisory 
committees well represented by students, former students 
and neighborhood leaders. 
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CHAPTER IV 



ATTENDANCE AND DROPOUT 

Enrollment In the Big 10 City programs (Title III) 
ranges to slightly more than 150 participants in the smallest 
city to over ^000 in the largest. It was found that number 
enrolled i3 proportional to size of city and target audience 
and that only a fraction of the potential audience has been 
reached thus far. 

Many of the programs rre about equally divided between 
Blacks, whites and Spanish-speaking groups. In general, the 
range in ethnic and racial distribution is very great. In 
this regard programs vary from more than 50 per cent Spanish- 
speaking to more than 75 per cent Black to one in which 35 
different foreign-born nationalities were counted. It is 
clear that ESL is becoming an increasingly important com- 
ponent of ABE, that it is already the largest component in 
the largest program, and that speoia! efforts are required 
to more effectively adopt ABE to non-English speaking 
participants . 

Attendance appears to be higher and dropout lower 
when there is a purposeful blending cf Title III ABE, WIN, 
and welfare education, where students are enoouraged to 
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move into the GED program, whei'e job training programs 
operate in the same faciliti^, when other agenoiea cooperate 
in providing space, recruiting, etc., when full-time counselors 
are provided in day programs and part-time counselors are 
available for evening programs, when full-time teachers 
and paraprofessionals are employed in placj of part-time 
staff, and when the ethnic-composition of students is 
reflected on the part of administrative and instructional 
staff. 

There is some evidence that the stronger programs 
have greatly enhanced their attractiveness and holding 
power over the past few years and that the weaker programs 
have lost ground in this regard. In fact, observations in 
a few programs indicate that attendance figures are con- 
siderably exaggerated with average class size less than half 
of what is reported. 

Interviews with counselors, teachers, students and 
former students revealed that dropout data are rather 
meaningless at the present time. Many students (a majority 
in some programs) drop out because they have achieved the 
goals of the program, because they solved the problem which 
led them into the program, or because of some other, positive 
factor. In other words, students who move out and into a 
Job training program, full-time or upgraded employment, or 
a high school or community college program are counted as 
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dropouts if they leave before the final achievement tests 
are given. Unfortunately these "successful" dropouts are 
reflected in data which casts the program in a negative 
light. Consequently it is recommended that reporting 
procedures be developed and implemented which emphasize 
reporting the achievement of intellectual, social and 

! personal goals; the solving of problems; the improvement 

} 

of standards of living, etc., and dropouts be redefined 
to include only those persons who choose to drop out 

i 

because they are dissatisfied with the program. 

It is obvious that the programs are accomplishing 
* nueh more than reflected by existing data collection 

! procedures. 

s 

i 
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CHAPTER V 



COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 
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Every program visited had made provisions for 
certain counseling and guidance services. In too many 
Ir3tances (particularly in the smaller programs), counseling 
was limited to the efforts of part-time staff who frequently 
had additional responsibilities in administration, curriculum 
development or instruction. Certainly each city should have 
at least one or more full-time counselors on the basis of 
present enrollment. 

At the other end of the continuum lertain programs 
had adequate cuunseling resources; i.e., full-time profes- 
sional and paraprofessional staff assigned to this function. 

It would be desirable if more paraprofessional as 
well as professional counselors were employed — especially 
with a view of achlev-ng racial and ethnic group representation. 

In adult basic education teachers themselves are 
frequently placed in the role of counselor as well as 
learning diagnostician. Consequently special in-service 
training should be provided to all teachers and aides per- 
taining to their responsibilities in adult counseling and 
guidance. 

131 
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All programs had initial interviewing, testing and 
placement services. Unfortunately, initial co’ .seling 
services frequently appeared more likely to be threatening 
than helpful to potential or incoming participants. 

The tendency to use standardized intelligence and 
achievement tests (which are as vet of questionable 
validity for the target groups) places the incoming student 
into an anxiety-producing situation. Consequently, it 
recommended that informal interviews, specially planned "get 
acquainted" and orientation sessions and informal reading ar.d 
interest inventories be used in tho early stages of guidance, 
counseling and placement. 

If standardized tests are to be used, it is suggested 
that their use be restricted to establishing measures of 
group norms and group change and not be relied upon as 
measures of actual or potential ability of individual students. 
As in previous evaluations it is also recommended that the 

i 

stace adopt system-wide procedures for uniform testing 
through the use of critical (or at least comparable) instru- 
ments. At present there is considerable variation in tes;s 
used — not only between programs but even within — certain 
programs. The collection and condensation of test scores 
. purporting to measure reading, comprehension, vocabulary, and 
numerical abilities obtained from non-compatible tests raises 
serious questions about the validity of the overall achieve- 
ment data developed at the state level. 
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Among the innovations observed in the area of 
counseling the most noteworthy centered around group counseling 
activities or reality-centered counseling ir. which small 
groups of participants learned to reinforce positive atti- 
tudes, further the development of telf concepts, reduce 
feelings of alienation and learn the cognitive and effective 
skills of democratic participation, group leadership, and 
problem solving. 

Another innovation worthy of wider adoption was the 
use of a counseling team composed of a social caseworker, 

ABE counselor, and one or more other professional staff 
member. 

The most serious nerds in counseling relate to the 
shortage of full-time counselors, especially qualified to 
work in the adult setting and with the unique cultural 
attributes of the predominant ethnic and racial groups in 
the program. It would appear that bilingual counselors .'.re 
urgently needed in the programs which have high levels of 
non-English speaking participants. 

1 lcreasing the counseling staff could also help 
alleviate serious shortages of personnel for follow- 
through activities; J.e., counselors or counseling teams could 
be assigned certain post program or exit function to assist 
a terminating student in becoming stabilized, in entry into 
vocational training, in re-entry into ABE or general adult 
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education, or in other ways to maximize the impact of the 
ABE experience on subsequent activities of the partici- 
pants and their families. 





CHAPTER VI 



INSTRUCTION AND CURRICULUM 

During the site visits, ranging from 100 to 10 per 
cent of the classrooms in a given city, special attention was 
given to observing and recording teacher behaviors. Following 
are the major strengths which were recorded: 

1. Most teachers were sincere and desirous of 
doing the best they could do. They were conscientious, 
reasonable, flexible, and apparently ready to adapt to 
changing conditions in the classroom. Most teachers have 
been fairly well sold on the ideal of individualizing 
instruction and were making an honest effort to do so. 

2. Usually teachers ware empathetic, at least they 
were making efforts to try to understand students and their 
reactions to subject matter. They didn't seen to be taking 
themselves too seriously; that is to say they could find 
humor in what they were doing and often found it possible 
to laugh with the students rather than at them. 

J. Many teachers, when asked the question "What's 
the biggest problem that you encounter in teaching adults," 
would come forth with what seemed most appropriate answers 
ranging from what they called relevance (meaning what is 
taught in a subject matter sense to adults has to relate to 
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what they consider to be their needs, interests or problems, 
and to what could be considered retention or in the negative 
sense dropout. Others would say recruitment. Nearly all 
responses had to do with facilitating the engagement of 
students in the program and keeping them there once they 
were enrolled. Interestingly enough, few of the solutions 
to the latter problem were focused on what teachers or 
students were doing. Rather, they seemed to divert attention 
to such matters as money, childcare, and transportation. 

In numerous instances teachers displayed a high 
level of creative behavior. For example, in one ESL class 
there were signs all over the wall that had been made by 
the teacher and on the all there was a sign that said 
"wall." There was another sign that had an arrow pointing 
to the window and it said window and then shade, and all 
objects were named in the room. 

5. Still another positive teacher behavior related to 
flexibility that was obvious throughout the operation, 
Students were moving in and out of classes freely, smoking 
was allowed in many of the rooms. Finally, when one moved 
into the classrooms it was the exception rather than the 
rule to see students who were obviously physically and 
mentally disengaged. Quite the contrary they showed facial 
expressions which were indicative of interest and concern. 

6. Most teachers were very active; that is, physically 
as well as intellectually aotive--they were moving around 
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in their classrooms and they were helping students. Usually 
instruction was being individualized. Each student was 
working on materials and the teaching job was largely one 
of helping individuals cope adequately with materials. 

Some teachers pointed out that it took them quite awhile 
to get used to relating to students and their reaction to 
materials on an individual basis. They called themselves 
super-clerkf and glorified baby si;ter3 without much of a 
role to play. At least that's what was thought at the out- 
set, but since then they have moved into the notion that 
the teacher in the situation is there to lead students into 
the appropriate materials and to help them when difficulty 
becomes obvious. 

On the negative side of teacher behaviors there 
was frequently too rruch emphasis on the academic; that is 
to say, subject matter for the sake of subject matter — 
learning of parts of speech, for instance, with little 
effort to relate such learning to the practical needs and 
concerns of the students. One of many notable exceptions 
was an instance in the teaching of history. It was, in a 
sense, history of revolt. Rather than talking about the 
revolutionary war for its own sake, the teacher took the 
concept of revolt and projected it into the present and 
asked the class to identify instances of revolution now and 
what are the whys and wherefores of that right here and 
now? And beyond that, raising the question "Irfho among 
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you desires to revolt or disagree with something In an 
effective way that’s going on right now? How might one 
proceed In order to be effective? How might one exert 
some power and influence on certain kinds of things that 
are occurring In the 1970's that you disagree with?" 

Back to the negative aspects of instruction. Fre- 
quently, instances of teaching subject matter for its own 
sake occurred in the teaching of mathematics. All kinds 
of opportunities were apparent to teach math in the context 
of certain kinds of mathematical problems that are 
encountered daily by students; but instead of doing that 
teachers tended to academize it by simply throwing cold 
problems on the board or on ditto sheets for the sake of 
disoussing them in their own right. Here, they could have 
easily gotten into consumer education, change making, and 
for people who were interested in carpentry, board feet, 
etc . 

There were also indications of behavior which might 
be appropriate when itb emitted in the direction of youth 
or children but which seemed quite inappropriate with 
adults. Following are a few examples: 

a. One teacher was overheard saying to her class, 

"you at the end of the table quit fouling around 
and get back to work." 

b. St 113. another said, "1 want you people to all be 
at the same place tomorrow." 
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c. Still another teacher was overhead to say, "You 
really don't have to ask me that question— 
all the necessary information is in the book, 
Just go look it up." 



Student behavior . — On the negative side, many 
students, particularly the young, were quite bored with the 
whole affair. This came through in the expressions on their 
faces, the way they sat in chairs, the way they physically 
moved about Jn the rooms. There were some differences 
observed here between day and evening programs. Perhaps 
that is in part attributable to the fact that the day 
programs are to a larger extent stipended than the evening 
programs. In addition, the day programs had, as compared 
to the evening, an over representation of younger students. 
In the evening programs students showed high levels of 
interest and desire to learn. 

The positive aspects of student behaviors and inter- 
actions with teachers, fellow students and materials far 
outweighed any negative elements in the program. 

As previously stated the disinterested or poorly 
motivated student was the exception. In general, students 
and teacherc alike were highly Involved in learning activi- 
ties designed for individuals, small groups, and at times 
for the entire class. 

The major criticism whioh can be made of the 
overall instructional program relates to the relevance cf 
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the curriculum to the everyday lives and needs of the stu- 
dents. Generally, the program is too acadenic, with too 
much emphasis on reading, writing and arithmetic for its 
own sake. There appears to be an overemphasis on the 
academic in terms of book learning and workbook learning 
rather than on teaching things that students need to know 
to function more effectively right here and now in 1971. 

Teachers appear to be overly concerned about 
individualizing instruction--so much so that they seldom 
move into group discussions, and when they do, it seems 
that they degenerate int > question and answer sessions 
where teacher asks questions, students ai.jwer, ec. 

Programs which have high retention rates (dropouts 
below 25#), waiting lists for participants, full-time 
administrative, counseling and teaching staff were found 
to be superior in terms of teacher-student interactions, 
meaningful curricula, and learning outcomes which had a 
dynamic impact on improving the lives of the participants. 

Nearly all tc chers need intensive inservice 
training in the use of a wide variety of adult education 
methods and techniques to complement and supplement their 
expertise in individualized instruction so that subject 
matter can be more effectively related to the interests, 
needs, wants and problems of the students. 

Thi3 will require training in the use of snail 
group discussion methods, panels, symposia, role playing, 
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brain storming, demonstrations, skits, preparation of 
special materials for unique situations, etc. With the 
competence, desire to succeed and motivation displayed by 
the teachers there is little doubt that they can quiokly 
learn to make the ABE curriculum functional as well as 
practical from the student's point of view. 
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CHAPTER VII 



FACILITIES 

Facilities were examined at all sites visited and 
were appraised for adequacy In terms of safety features , 
accessibility and location, lighting, ventilation, main- 
tenance and classroom arrangements. 

It was obvious that no single program had the ideal 
in terms of facilities and some classes were conducted 
in far from satisfactory ones. On the other hand, more 
facilities could be rated on the adequate side of the 
facility measures than on the inadequate side. The range 
in locations and types of facilities, i.e., from churches 
to community centers, to converted downtown department 
stores, to Jails to hospitals, to elementary schools to 
abandoned high schools, to ultra modern central learning 
'.abs end technically-sophisticated industrial facilities 
accounts for the wide variation In i'heir adequacy. 

It is worthy to note that with few exceptions, 
staff were committed and creative In making the best possible 
use of facilities— whatever their condition, and that (with 
the exception of learning labs) little, if any, relationship 
was found between the adequacy of the facility and the 
quality of teaching or the extent of learning taking place. 
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Negative aspects of certain facilities included sub- 
standard ventilation and illumination, poor maintenance, 
overcrowding (this was a general characteristic of centrally 
located larger facilities) and questionable safety features 
ranging from fire hazards to physical defeats in floors, 
stairs, etc. It is suggested that efforts be given to 
relating vo-tech education and Job skill development in 
the building trades to the renovation of ABE facilities 
whenever and wherever possible. Planning for minor as well 
as major improvements in the learning environments could 
also serve as a basis for instruction in ABE as such planning 
relates to measurement, decision making, home repair . etc. 

Generally, the use of elementary schools resulted 
in the use of child-size chairs and desks and a non-adult 
climate or atmosphere. Conversely, although seldom adequate, 
store fronts and community centers provided a much more 
adult centered environment and a richer atmosphere for 
flexible teaching. 

On the bright side, most of the larger and more 
centrally-located facilities were quite adequate--especially 
the learning labs. The improved facilities in these 
central locations appears to account for the tendency to 
move away from neighborhood facilities and toward larger 
centralized facilities. 

Although most (but not all) of the administrators 
felt that ABE had outgrown the church and the store front 




facility, it is obvious that the pressure to centralize 
the program in more desirable locations is in some ways 
reducing the litellhood of reaching into the crucial areas 
of the target audience. In other words, as long as ABE 
isolates itself from neighborhood population centers, it 
Kill continue to draw the more highly motivated, higher 
educational level segments of the population — which is 
exactly what the trend data (discussed in Part II) reveal 
is happening. 

Consequently, it is recommended that special mini- 
labs be established at the community level to serve ae 
feeder stations for the well-crganlzed central facilities. 
With the availability of new and better software, hardware 
and competent paraprofessionals representative of the ethnic 
qualities of target groups, it is suggested that renewed 
efforts be made to reach out to people where they are — 
and where they live. 



CHAPTER VIII 



MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 

It is difficult to generalize about the adequacy 
or inadequacy of materials or equipment or about the 
effectiveness of their use. 

In one of the big 10 cities there was everywhere a 
rich array of both software and hardware — with both being 
present in large amounts in the learning laboratory. You 
name it, they have it. To say that the learning laboratory 
was blessed with hardware and software is not to say that 
the classrooms were not. Moreover, materials were adult, 
contemporary and reflective of who the '.arget audience(s) 
were. Most classrooms were well decorated with all sorts 
of commercit-ily developed ar.d teacher' made materials, 
ranging from posters to dittos to pamphlets, to bulletins 
to hardback books, etc. As one looked at these materials, 
he found that they were related to many contemporary 
problems ranging from birth control to drug addiction to 
nutrition to consumer education, etc. 

At the other extreme, in another city is a learning 
lab moderately equipped with hardware, inadequately equipped 
with software and for some reason the materials there are 
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relatively inaccessible to the teachers. In thio instance 
there is a wide discrepancy between what the teachers say 
they need and what the coordinators '•ay (or believe) they 
have . 

Most programs fall somewhere in between the two 
extremes discussed above. In general, the learning labs 
are well equipped with a wide range of hardware — from audio 
equipment to video tape recorders, from language masters to 
cassettes, from overheads to film loops, from speedreaders 
to 16 mm projects, etc. In addition, there is usually 
ample software to support the lab and the teachers (and 
students) know how to U3e and apply it. 

Equipping outreach centers is a very trying task 
compounded where teachers rust move their rooms in their 
attache case, share facilities in gypsy-like fashion, get 
along with little or no storage space where valuable 
materials, hard or soft, can be stored until the next class 
meeting, and function without many other things that are 
considered essential in a central-center facility. Yet, 
it is incumbent on the programs' leaders to be in constant 
communication with the outreach staff and middle manage- 
ment personnel to guarantee that staff members who work at 
outreach points are as much as possible, equally equipped 
with software and to some degree portable hardware. The 
learning labs are too well equipped to find people in the 
field with virtually nothing to work with but concern and 
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dedication. The administration should take immediate steps 
to work out this minor shortcoming with lightning-like 
speed and precision-like competence. 

The materials (advisory bulletins) developed by the 
state staff on how to select and use materials are excellent 
and in many cases need to be reprogrammed into the in-service 
teacher training activities so that the existing materials 
and equipment can be used more effectively. 

One program which has produced several innovations 
in the use of equipment has developed a master taxonomy of 
materials, classified by content and grade level. Nearly all 
commercially available adult central ABE materials are to 
be found in this taxonomy, and its use has greatly facilitated 
the individualization of instruction around student interests 
and needs and It has magnified the effectiveness of the 
learning lab approach. 

Conspicuous by their absence in nearly all programs 
are adult interest materials at the primary levels and in 
areas of cultural or ethnic concern. No materials were 
found relating to the traditions, background and culture 
of Puerto Rico, for example. Although some programs had 
modest collections on Black history, there were virtually 
no materials reflecting the oultural heritage of non-English 
speaking students. 

In conclusion, there is generally an effective use 
of equipment and materials in central facilities--although 
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some teachers still rely on the materials they used when 
teaching children — even though they are surrounded by better 
quality adult level materials. 

The extension or outreach centers are usually Inade- 
quately equipped with even software — no wonder success Is 
lacking under such conditions. 

On the positive side, teachers are anxious to have 
and make effective use of the best materials they can find. 
More attention to the use, selection and preparation of 
materials appears to be In order for future in-service 
training. 





CHAPTER IX 



LEARNING LAB 3 

Although the quality and superiority of the learning 
labs have been frequently documented in this report, the 
following conclusions and recommendations can be made on 
the basis of the field observations. 

Generally, mere efficient and effective learning 
was found to be taking place under laboratory conditions 
than under classroom conditions. Teachers require special 
skills in the effective management of a learning lab and 
most of them who work in the labs have mastered these 
skills. 

On the other hand, it should be pointed out that 
the learning lab is best for only certain kinds of learning, 
i.e., remediation, drill, independent study, following 
programmed materials, etc. It appears to represent a 
superior approach to instruction in ABE when it is used 
in conjunction with viable,, dynamic, interpersonal class- 
room experiences. In the most effective programs the 
learning lab is used to supplement and compliment an 
adult-centered classroom approach. However, in these 
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instances the "classrooms" are not classroomj in the tradi- 
tional sense. Rather they can be descrit \ a. ad^lt- 
centtred learning environments where a variety of techn J lues 
are being employed — usually simultaneously--where subject 
matter is developed because it is pertinent to the needs 
and problems of the learners — and where the enhancement 
of social skills, motivations, and attitudes is as important 
as the development of certain cognitive skills. 

The learning lab concept can and in some instances 
is being misused as the panacea for all problems in ABE. 
Under such circumstances the environment is cold and non- 
supportive, attitudes and self concepts change little, 
and the creative pleasures of learning are seldom discovered 

Because of the demonstrated success of the learning 
lab as an integral component of ABE, it is recommended 
that attempts be made to establish mini-labs in the 
outreach locations to test the viability and effectiveness 
of this approach under local neighborhood conditions. 

At the same time it is suggested that attention be 
given to supporting a full time director for each existing 
learning lab, and that all oregrams adopt the practice of 
providing at least one hour of lab time for all students 
enrolled in the larger centers where learning lab facilities 
exi3t. 

In addition it is recommended that special lab 
facilities be developed for ESL programs where English i3 
not the predominant language. 
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TABLE A-III 
SEX 



Year 




Male 


Female 


NR 


Total 


1965-66 


N 


2,885 


3,848 


1 


6,734 


if 


42. 9 


57.1 


0.0 


100 




N 


4,616 


6,903 


12 


11,531 


1966-67 


if 


40.0 


59.9 


0.1 


100 




N 


2,993 


5,5*13 


35 


8,751 


1967-68 


if 


34.9 


64.7 


.4 


100 




N 


2,640 


4,443 


33 


7,116 


1968-69 


if 


37.1 


62.4 


.5 


100 


Total 


N 


13,134 


20,737 


81 


33,952 


% 


38.7 


61.1 


.2 


100 
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TABLE A-VIII 



CITIZENSHIP 



Year 




Native 


Native 

Puerto Rican 


Naturalized 


1 Allen 


NR 


Total 




N 


2688 


1242 


368 


2280 


156 


6734 


1965-66 




* 


39.9 


16.4 


5.5 


33.9 


2.3 


100 




N 


47M4 


2454 


790 


3413 


130 


11531 


1966-67 




t 


41.1 


21.3 


6.9 


29.6 


1.1 


100 




N 


3651 


1856 


408 


2539 


117 


8571 


1967-68 




% 


42.6 


21.7 


4.8 


29.6 


1.3 


100 




N 2767 


1569 


316 


2329 


135 


M i f. 


1968-69 




t 


38.9 


22.0 


4.4 


32.8 


1. > 




Total 


N 13850 
% 40.8 


7121 

21.0 


1882 

5.5 


10561 

31.1 


538 
1 . > 


> 
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TABLE A- IX 



LANGUAGE SPOKEN IN THE HOME 



Year 




English 


Spanish 


Other 


NR 


Total 




N 


3,097 


2,695 


879 


63 


6,734 


1965-66 




% 


46.0 


40.0 


13.1 


0.9 


100 




N 


5,515 


4,500 


1,459 


57 


11,531 


1966-67 




% 


47.8 


39.1 


12.6 


0.5 


100 




N 


4,267 


3,022 


1,192 


90 


8,571 


1967-68 




% 


49.8 


35-3 


13-9 


1.0 


100 




N 


3,346 


2,617 


1,048 


105 


7,117 


1968-69 




% 


47.0 


36.8 


14.7 


1.5 


100 


Totax 


N 


16,;25 


12,834 


4,578 


315 


33,952 




% 


47.8 


37-8 


13.5 


.9 


100 
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NUMBER OP YEARS OP PREVIOUS SCHOOLINO 



Year 




0-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


12 + 


NR Total 


1965-66 


N 


822 


1673 


2225 


1411 


393 

5.8 


210 6734 

3.1 100 


% 


12.3 


24.8 


33.0 


21.0 


1966-67 


N 


1578 


3049 


3878 

33.6 


2291 

19.8 


544 


191 11531 

1.7 100 


% 


13.7 


26.5 


4.7 




N 


779 


2349 


2913 


1952 


393 


185 8571 


1967-68 


% 


9.1 


27.4 


34.0 


22.8 
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2.1 100 


1968-69 


N 


542 


1667 


2500 


1869 

26.3 


339 

4.8 


199 7116 

2.8 100 


% 


7.6 


23.4 


35.1 


Total 


N 


3721 


8738 


11516 


7523 


1669 


785 33952 

2.3 100 


% 


11.0 


25-7 


33.9 


22.2 


4.9 
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%T 2.6 8.1 11.0 7.7 2.1 
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TABLE A- XX 



STUDENTS EVER GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 



Year 
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NR 
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N 9,393 1,544 10,942 6,075 1,326 7,4oi 

Total %CT 85.9 14.1 100 82.1 17. 9 100 

%T 29.9 4.9 19.4 4.2 
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N 361 6?9 57 1,097 1,667 2,829 345 4,341 

Total XCT 32.9 61.9 5.2 100 34-4 58.4 7.2 100 

XT 3.4 6.3 .5 15.5 26.3 3.2 
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T 5.6 10.1 .7 10.3 16.3 2.3 
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